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AA Roman Pipe-burial from Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire 


By R. E. M. Wueezer, D.Lit., F.S.A. 


In May 1927 Mr. J. R. Gabriel, of Caerleon, drew my 
attention to a Roman burial which had just been discovered 
during building operations in the village of Ultra Pontem, the 
bridge-head suburb of Caerleon on the southern bank of the 
Usk. ‘The eastern edge of this village has long been known 
to impinge upon an extensive Roman cemetery, and fragments 
of Roman tombstones are still found here from time to time. 
The new discovery was made some 60 yards east of Yew Tree 
House and 550 yards east-south-east of the south-east end of 
the bridge (Ordnance Survey 6-inch map, Mon. XXIX, S.W.), 
during the digging of a cess-pit for bungalows then under con- 
struction on the hill-side south of the Bulmore Road. Ata depth 
of about 24 feet the southern side of the pit was found to consist 
largely of a vertical slab of stone, which, as the digging pro- 
ceeded, fell downwards and disclosed a stone cist containing a 
lead canister (figs. 1 and 3). The cist and its contents were 
then left in position until Mr. Gabriel and I had seen and 
recorded them, and with the consent of the owner of the 
property (Mrs. Lewis), who rendered every assistance, both 
cist and canister were removed to the Caerleon Museum. 

The cist was floored with a large flat slab, above which, to 
a height of a foot, was a packing of rammed earth containing 
fragments of brick, roofing-tile, and charcoal—perhaps some 
of the debris of the pyre. On this packing stood the canister, 
which is 184 inches high and 15 inches in diameter. It is 
decorated with three horizontal bands of the normal astragalus 
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or reel-pattern, and the zone between the two upper bands was 
divided into three panels by means of flat vertical mouldings. 
Within the cist were found cremated bones, which were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gabriel to Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., who has 
very kindly reported as follows: 

‘Amongst the contents of the urn I can trace parts of only 
one individual, apparently a man—so I judge from the large- 
ness of the fragments; and, as the sutures of the skull are 
partly closed, at least over 35 years of age. The cremation was 
imperfectly done, the bones being less reduced than usual.’ 

Thus far the burial is of normal type. The leaden lid of 
the canister, however, presents a somewhat unusual feature; to 
it is attached a leaden pipe, which thus communicates with the 
interior of the vessel. ‘This pipe has a diameter of 1} inches 
and a present length of 3 feet 3 inches, but the upper end 
is jagged and evidently incomplete. The pipe was carried 
upwards between the cover-slab and the south wall of the cist, 
the cover-slab being roughly shaped to admit it. The upper 
end of the pipe was found at a depth of about a foot beneath 
the present surface, but to this depth the soil was merely 
surface-mould, and there is no doubt that the pipe originally 
reached the open air. 

Before discussing this feature it may be noted that the whole 


burial had been inserted in the bottom of a wide pit dug for 
the purpose (fig. 3), and that in the filling thrown into the 
pit on the completion of the burial was a fragment of Samian of 
form 31 and another of form 37 with decoration of ¢c. a.D. 110—- 


140." The evidence does not carry us very far, but indicates 


* Mr. T. Davies Pryce kindly supplies the following commentary on the two 
sherds : 

(i) Form 37. The glaze is fairly good, but worn. The two compartments 
are divided by a wavy line ending in a spiral bud or spike. The wavy line is 
not uncommon in the period Trajan-Hadrian, but is relatively infrequent in 
Hadrian-Antonine times. Figure to r. with ‘winged’ boots; almost certainly the 
Warrior (Déchelette 117, Lezoux ; compare also D. 110, Libertus). Horizontally 
arranged, centrally constricted leaf-ornament. 1 cannot find an exact parallel, but 
this type of ornament is found from Flavian to Antonine times (cf. Oswald and 
Pryce, Terra Sigillata, vi, 11, OF COTOI Wroxeter; Knorr, Tépfer und 
Fabriken .. . des ersten Fahrhunderts, 1919, 27, OF COTOI; Knorr, Rottweil, 
1912, xix, i, 2; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Rom. Pottery, 1031, Doeccus of Lezoux). 
The Caerleon leaf is, I think, more nearly related to the South Gaulish types 
than to the Antonine ones. On this account I should hesitate to place the frag- 
ment later than, say, about a.p. 120. The Libertus type of Warrior is also 
consistent with this dating. 

(ii) Form 31. I have the greatest difficulty in diagnosing the date of these 
plate-fragments. The heavy foot-stand occurs both early (cf. Wheeler, The 
Roman Fort near Brecon, S. 6, OF PRIMI) and late; so also the rouletting of 
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that the burial is not likely to be earlier than the time of 
Hadrian. 


For the distinctive feature of the burial—the pipe—only one 
definite analogy seems to be forthcoming in Britain. This is 
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a leaden coffin found in Creffield Road, Colchester, in 1887, 
and now in the Colchester Museum. Near one end of the 
coffin-lid a lead pipe, of which a length of about 3 feet remains, 
communicated with the interior, presumably but not certainly 
above the face of the dead (fig. 4)." 


the basal interior. ‘The plate had evidently no very pronounced internal con- 
vexity of the base, as in the dish-like type of 31 (Ludowici Sb; Oswald and 
Pryce, xlvii, 3). On the other hand the rouletting is of the coarse second- 
century class. For these reasons I am inclined to place the plate mid-way between 
the well-known large plates with rouletted basal interiors, of the first century, 
and the later examples of form 31 with rouletted interiors, of the second century. 

Let us say ‘ Trajan-Hadrian’ for both pieces. 

* Essex Arch. Soc. Trans., N.S., iii, 273. 1am greatly indebted to Mr. M.R. 
Hull, Curator of the Colchester and Essex Museum at Colchester, for preparing 
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It is of interest to note that the two British examples of the 
pipe-attachment illustrate the use of this feature both for crema- 
tion and for inhumation burials. A similar continuity of usage 
is represented by the few recorded analogies from the Continent. 
The general principle of accessibility to the tomb is observed there 
not infrequently ; for instance, in the neighbourhood of Lyon 
many cremation-burials had covers flush with the original surface, 
where they were marked by up-standing cones, grooved spirally 
and painted red, perhaps to represent flames." In order to 
pour libations into the tomb it was thus necessary merely to 
remove the projecting cone and the cover. There are, however, 
a few examples which have a closer affinity with the Caerleon 
type. Thus in the region of Poitiers the Pére de la Croix has 
observed several examples of earthenware pipes used as a means 
of communication between the Roman tomb and the surface of 
the ground.* At Syracuse also the grave of a child (a burial 
by inhumation) was connected with the surface by a vertical 
earthenware pipe, sealed by a movable stopper of stone (fig. 5).? 
Closer still to the Caerleon example is a burial from Falerone 
(the old Falerio) in Italy, where a small stone sarcophagus, con- 
taining a cremation-burial, glass vessels, ornaments, and a worn 
coin of Gallienus, carries on the centre of its lid a vertical 
leaden pipe (fig. 2).4 Other instances occur at Pompeii. 

Further research would doubtless extend these analogies from 


the new drawings of the coffin and the vessels which it contained—the latter 
here illustrated for the first time. The neck of the glass phial is scarcely datable, 
but the pot, of grey ware with a heavy, overhanging rim, is a characteristic 
Colchester type which begins shortly after the middle of the first century and 
lasts on until the latter part of the Antonine period. The later examples are 
somewhat slimmer than the earlier ones; the present example should not be 
very much later than c. a.p. 150 and suggests an unusually early date for the 
burial, interment by inhumation being rare before a. p. 180-200. 

* A. Allmer, Découverte de monuments funéraires au quartier de Trion; A. 
Steyerd, Histoire de Lyon, i, 351; E. Espérandieu, Bas-reliefs ... de la Gaule 
romaine, iii, p. 40, no. 1797. More than thirty of these cones are preserved in 
the museum at Lyon. 

* E. Linckenheld, Les sté/es funéraires en forme de maison chez les Médio- 
matriques et en Gaule (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Univ. de Stras- 
bourg, fasc. 38. Paris, Soc. d’Edition: Les Belles-Lettres; Oxford, Univ. Press, 
1927), 129, citing Coutil, Mém. Soc. Préhist. Francaise, iv, 1919; and ‘ Notes 
archéologiques’ in Bu//. Soc. Antig. Ouest, 1917 and 1919. I am indebted to 
Miss M. V. Taylor for this reference. 

3 Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei: Notiziedegli Scavi di Antichita,191 3, 273. 

4 [é., 1921, 191; hence T. Ashby, Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 21, 
1922, 858, col.i. I am indebted to Professor R. C. Bosanquet for this reference. 
Incidentally, the occurrence of a cremation-burial at the end of the third century 
is noteworthy. 
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the classical world. More light, however, is thrown upon the 
purpose of the pipe by the observant traveller Pausanias who, 
writing in the second century a.p., records that at Tronis in 
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Fic. 4. Lead coffin and contents, found in Colchester 
(coffin ;4; urn and glass bottle-neck 4) 


Phocis the Phocians every day brought victims to the tomb of 
the hero Xanthippus and poured the blood ‘through a hole ° 
into the grave’. The Phocian ceremony at once confirms the 
obvious explanation of the Caerleon pipe ; but the value of the 
statement of Pausanias lies not least in that it provides his 
editor, Sir James Frazer, with an opportunity for one of 
his illuminating comments.” After noting the frequency of 
references to the offering of blood to the dead—as in the 
Heraclidae of Euripides, ‘ But suffer them not to let libations 


PAV; 10: * J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, v, 227. 
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or blood trickle into my grave ’—Sir James Frazer adds: ‘ But 
the present passage of Pausanias is the only one, so far as I 
know, in ancient literature, which distinctly speaks of a hole 
carried right through into the grave, so that the libations 








Fic. 5. Pipe-burial at Syracuse, Sicily 
(from Notizie degli Scavi, 1913) 


poured down it could reach the bones or the ashes of the dead. 
The hole, too, seems to have been not a temporary one made 
for the occasion but a permanent one. This is implied by the 
expression used by Pausanias (d77, not Bdbpos or dpuvyya) ; and 
it is what we should expect, since the offerings appear to have 
been made daily. Such a permanent opening into the grave, 
to be used for passing offerings in, has been found in the great 
barrow on the peninsula of Tamar in the south of Russia... . 
Excavations made in the barrow in 1864 brought to light two 
sepulchral chambers and a funnel-shaped aperture shut with a 
stone and leading down to a place enclosed with tiles, on which 
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it appears that a meal had been offered to the dead... . A very 
similar arrangement has recently been discovered in two Roman 
cemeteries near Carthage. ... Each tomb encloses one or more 
urns containing calcined bones. Each urn is covered with a 
saucer, in the middle of which there is a hole; and this hole 
communicates with the exterior of the tomb by means of an 
earthenware tube placed either upright so as to come out at 
the top of the tomb, or slanting so as to come out at one of 
the sides. ‘Thus libations poured into the tube ran down into 
the urn... . At Mycenae the funnel-shaped aperture in the 
round altar which was found over one of the graves was 
probably used for the purpose of pouring blood down into the 
grave. . . . These facts bring vividly before us the belief of 
the Greeks and Romans that the souls of the dead still lived 
and retained their bodily appetites in the tomb. The same 
primitive belief has led to similar practices in many parts 
of the world.’ Sir James proceeds to cite widely-spread 
analogies from modern Africa, in several of which a funnel, 
generally of bamboo, communicates with the grave and carries 
libations to the dead. India, East Russia, the Tartars, and a 
South Sea Island all provide more or less approximate parallels. 
We may perhaps add the ‘ port-hole’ through which offerings 
were passed to the image of the dead enshrined in the Egyptian 
mastaba, the similar opening which is found in the entrance-slabs 
of megalithic tombs from Great Britain to India, and the hole 
which occurs occasionally even in the cover-slabs of prehistoric 
cist-burials.* 

But the most entertaining comment is supplied to me by 
Mrs. R. C. Bosanquet from an English north-country song, 
which begins : 

Lavender ’s blue, 
Lavender ’s green, 
When I am king 
You shall be queen, 


and ends with the verses: 
If you should die, 
As it may hap, 
Then you shall lie 
Under the tap. 
I'll tell you why, 
I'll tell you why— 
That you may drink 
When you are dry. 


* A. J. Evans, Archaeologia, lii, 326. 





Some hitherto unpublished Implements 
By J. Rerp Morr 


Durinc the early part of this year (1928) Mr. Maurice Sainty, 
son of Mr. J. E. Sainty of Norwich, found lying upon the 
upper portion of the beach at Sidestrand, Norfolk, the Acheu- 
lean hand-axe here described (fig. 1). The specimen, of which 
one edge is twisted, while the other exhibits a zig-zag outline, 
is coloured a rich tawny brown, and shows upon its surfaces 
cherty patches which have resisted patination and staining. 
The implement cannot have been long upon the beach before 
being found, as it does not exhibit any marked signs of rolling 
such as are prevalent upon stones subjected to wave-action. 

The cliff at the spot where the discovery was made is up- 
wards of 140 ft. in height, and at about 8 ft. from the surface 
there is present a thin bed of gravel capped by chalky clay and 
loam. Mr. J. E. Sainty has examined this gravel, and taken 
samples of stones from it ; and many of these show a precisely 
similar colour and condition to the hand-axe found upon the 
beach. So there is little doubt that the specimen was derived from 
the gravel bed which forms part of the great sheet capping the 
Contorted Drift over wide areas in Norfolk. This gravel is 
referable to Second Inter-glacial times in East Anglia, when, as 
is known, Acheulean man inhabited that part of the country. 
At West Runton, some four miles westward along the coast, 
the glacial gravel is well developed upon the surface of the Con- 
torted Drift; and towards the surface of the former deposit, 
Mr. J. E. Sainty found the thick, steep-faced scraper illustrated 
in fig. 2. The specimen is of a brownish-blue colour on the 
upper surface, while the lower, which is formed of one area of 
fracture with bulb of percussion, is more distinctly brown. The 
implement bears upon its flaked surfaces some few incipient 
cones of percussion and one or two small striae ; but otherwise 
it shows few signs of abrasion. Such scrapers as this are not 
common in the Lower Palaeolithic epoch, and it is well that this 
example should be placed on record. 

The Chatelperron point shown in fig. 3 was found by a 
workman named Stonard in a pit $ mile west of Farnham 
Station on the north side of the railway. The pit is excavated 
in one of the terraces of the Wey, and is situated about 50 ft. 
above that river. The implement belongs to Mr. Henry Bury, 
who has entrusted me with its illustration and description, and 





Fic. 1. ‘Three views of Acheulean hand-axe found on 
the beach at Sidestrand (2) 
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has furnished the photograph of the section (fig. 4) and parti- 
culars. As will be seen, the beds exposed are : 


Surface soil about 14 in. 
1. Loam or Brickearth 3 to 5 ft. 
2. Gravel 12 to 165 ft. 
3. Lower Green-sand. 


The last three beds are clearly outlined in the photograph and 
are numbered 1, 2, and 3. The specimen was found in bed 


Fic. 2. Steep-faced scraper found Fic. 3. Chatelperron point found 
in glacial gravel at West Runton (2) in loam at Farnham (3) 


no. 1 which is a loam or brickearth of somewhat uncertain 
origin. It is plainly later than the gravel it surmounts, and Mr. 
Bury is of opinion that no part of it is a river deposit. I am 
familiar with similar accumulations in East Anglia, and as with 
the Farnham example, it is very difficult to say how they 
originated. I favour the view that they represent ancient hill- 
washes, and I believe Mr. Bury concurs in regard to the Farn- 
ham deposit. Unfortunately, these and other superficial beds 
have received but little attention at the hands of geologists, but 
are of considerable importance, as in them are found implements 
of Upper Palaeolithic types. The specimen here figured (fig. 3) 
bears out this contention as there is no doubt it represents a 
well-known form of Aurignacian times, the Chatelperron point. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED IMPLEMENTS II 


Itismadefrom a blade, and possesses a facetted striking platform. 
The longer left-hand edge of the upper surface (fig. 3) 
has been carefully retouched so as to blunt the edge for com- 


Fic. 4. View of pit at Farnham, showing: 1, Loam; 2, Gravel; 3, Lower 
Green-sand. ‘The Chatelperron point was found in bed 1 


fortable prehension; while the right-hand edge shows distinct 
signs of use. The implement is quite unabraded and shows 


only a slight glaze and bluish tinge over 
the greenish black of the original flint. 
Mr. Bury informs me that implements of 
any kind are very rare in the loam at 
Farnham, and that, in addition to the 
Chatelperron point, he has found only a 
Neolithic celt, broken and partly ground, 
and a few chips and flakes of indefinite 
age, and probably quite superficial. 

The specimen illustrated in figs. 5 and 
5 awas picked up on the surface in north- 
west Suffolk, and exhibits the light blue 
colour so frequently met with in flints 
from that locality. The implement is made 
from a flake with upper surface slightly 


Figs. 5 and 5 a. 


Shouldered point found 
on surface, north-west 
Suffolk (2) 


ridged. The right-hand side of this surface is elaborately flaked, 
and it will be noticed that the specimen possesses a well-marked 
‘shoulder’ and tang. The under-surface (fig. 5 a) is also ex- 
tensively flaked. In attempting to assign this specimen to any 
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particular period, it is natural to think of the Solutrean epoch 
when ‘shouldered points’ were much in use. It is true that 
the Suffolk example will not compare with some of the beauti- 
fully worked specimens found upon the Continent ; but, in view 
of the increasing evidence of the presence of Upper Palaeolithic 
stations in the open in eastern England and elsewhere, it seems 
advisable to illustrate and describe this recently found im- 
plement, and reasonable to regard it as a roughly made 
shouldered point of the Solutrean epoch. 
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The Priory of St. Leonard of Stanley, 


Gloucestershire: a continuation 
By the late Rev. C. Swynnerton, F.S.A. 


Ir is now seven years since my paper on this subject 
appeared in Archaeologia." 1 now have to add an account 
of certain discoveries which excavation and the stripping of 
modern plaster from the walls of the transepts have disclosed, 
together with some notes on the tower and the bells. I have 
already shown in Archaeologia that Roger de Berkeley, the 
second of that name and of the more ancient stock, had founded 
this priory for Austin canons in or about the year 1125, and 
how and why in 1146 his son and successor Roger had 
granted it to the Benedictine monks of Gloucester, so that 
from that date it ranked merely as a Benedictine cell. 

The Tower. Roger de Berkeley II and his school of 
canons under their first prior Sebright certainly found them- 
selves faced with trouble by the time they had raised the four 
piers. The builders, regardless of the circumstance that their 
shallow foundations were set upon loose soil, made the upper 
entries (ostia presbyterii) right through the body of the north- 
east and south-east piers, thus seriously reducing the cubic 
amount of solid masonry on which the massive tower was to 
rest.” The entry leading from the south transept has been 
opened up and cleared of its filling of rough rubble and 
ordinary mud. With regard to the entry on the opposite, 
north-east, side, the- filling-in there was left undisturbed, as the 
masonry of the pier itself and that of the abutting walls of the 
presbytery and north transept were found to be considerably 
fractured. Of this passage an interesting detail is that the 
masonry filling in the arched entrance, unlike that found on 
the south-east side, was of ashlar, suggesting earlier fillings, and 
clearly denoting that the north-east pier had given cause for 
alarm before the work of building had proceeded very far. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the condition of the string- 
course on the north wall of the presbytery which sinks very 
considerably as it approaches the pier. 

* Ixxi, 199. 

* ‘These entries, having been closed and plastered over, have naturally escaped 
the attention of posterity. 
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To prevent further settlement, the builders apparently pro- 
ceeded as follows : 

1. They may, I now think with the late Professor Middleton, 
have abandoned their intention of vaulting the presbytery; the 
vaulting shafts remain on the eastern piers. 

2. They certainly fortified, however inadequately, the four 
piers by constructing shallow buttresses on each side of the 
pairs of the semicircular shafts on the piers. That these 
buttresses were an afterthought is proved by the fact that they 
tend to hide the engaged shafts, and that the corresponding 
masonry joints, as also noted by Middleton, do not range. 

3. They designed and made a bell-chamber (or perhaps 
ringing chamber) with walls of two thicknesses, the passage 
between them running all round on the four sides, no doubt 
with the object of lessening the weight upon the arches below 
as well as of checking the resultant thrust upon the piers. 
This passage is not vaulted, but ceiled with flat slabs of the 
local oolite. 

4. Short, substantial buttresses were built outside in the 
angle formed by the east wall of the north transept and the 
north wall of the presbytery. 

And now we pass on to the fourteenth century. I think it 
must have been after the entombment of the body of Edward II 
in Gloucester Abbey church, when abbot and convent had 
waxed rich from the grateful munificence of Edward III, but 
infinitely more so from the offerings of multitudes of pilgrims 
who flocked to the murdered king’s shrine, that the work of 
beautifying the double churches, monastic and parochial, and 
the chapel of St. Leonard of Stanley was taken in hand. The 
approximate date (about a.p. 1330) seems to be fairly fixed 
from the evidence afforded by the paintings of successive 
castles on the soffit of the eastern tower-arch leading into the 
presbytery, castles of Castile, the paternal arms of Edward II’s 
‘mother, Eleanor of Castile, and one of his own badges. 

If a Norman light occupied the centre of the east wall, that 
was taken away, and a decorated window of three lights with 
flowing tracery substituted. On each of -the northern and 
southern walls of the presbytery two graceful decorated windows 
of two lights were also inserted. It was determined also to 
increase the importance of the north transept, and of that 
transept only. ‘This the monks did by removing the apsidal 
chapel therein altogether, largely dismantling the massive 
Norman arch which led into it, and inserting a decorated 
window of dimensions precisely similar to those of the new side- 
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windows in the presbytery. This drastic treatment of the east 
wall of the north transept could not have been good for the 
tower, as the disturbed condition of the untouched part of the 
wall recently laid bare abundantly testifies. 

And so matters rested until some time about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when the abbot and convent of 
Gloucester appear to have added another story to a tower in no 
sense fitted to bear so great an additional burden without grave 
risk. The risk, however, was apparently incurred, and now that 
the east wall of the north transept has been laid bare, we can 
see and read a remarkable story (fig. 1). In the midst we find 
the sill and the jambs of the inserted decorated window, and 
the jambs, the abacus, and the lower segments of the massive 
Norman arch which opened into the old apsidal chapel, and 
which, with the untouched well-built wall, must have consti- 
tuted a strong buttress to the tower on that side. The window 
is now built up with hurried masonry, and the shattered con- 
dition of the wall generally affords ample evidence of undue 
pressure from above. 

Having so far rectified the former mistake of meddling with 
wall and Norman arch, the monks concealed the whole of the 
heterogeneous masonry of the wall with plaster, and perhaps 
also at this period filled in and built up the north-east entry 
into the presbytery. 

But if the altar of the Blessed Virgin had been in the north 
transept, more light was surely desirable. So a handsome per- 
pendicular window of three lights was inserted in the gable 
wall of the transept. It is important to note that this window 
furnishes the approximate date (about 1450) for the various 
changes in the transept now referred to. 

To pass on to the sixteenth century. The tower with the 
rest of the monastic possessions passed from the abbot and 
convent of Gloucester by lease of ninety-nine years to Sir 
William Kingston, K.G., on the 2nd June 1538. 

On the 4th November in the same year, 30 Hen. VIII (1538), 
the abbot sold the four priory bells in the tower and the 
priory clock for £30 to the parish. On the roth November 
in the same year Sir William Kingston leased the tower to the 
parish with free ingress and egress to the ringers for ninety- 
nine years. When the greater monasteries were dissolved in 
1539 Sir William Kingston surrendered the abbot’s lease into 
the hands of the king, and received instead, on the 20th June, 
32 Hen. VIII (1540), a new lease for sixty years. Dying very 
soon afterwards, he was succeeded by his son Anthony who, on 
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petition, was granted the premises in fee ‘in consideration of 
the sum of £360 paid into the hands of Our treasurer of the 
Court of Augmentations .. . Dated Westminster, 22nd October, 
36 Hen. VIII’ (1542). 

On the 2nd February, 3 Edw. VI (1549), the whole of Sir 
Anthony’s interest in the estate of the late priory became the 
property by purchase of John Sandford of Gloucester and 
Stonehouse, alderman and clothman. 

But it is quite certain that the Sandfords did not come into 
residence at the priory until much later, if indeed they ever did, 
because Sir William Kingston must have left the priory-house 
with the farm, etc., to Robert Partridge, who was a church- 
warden and one of the four principal residents representing the 
parish to whom the abbot of Gloucester had sold the bells. 
Robert Partridge was succeeded at the priory farm, etc., by 
Richard Partridge, who was outlawed for ‘inobedience and 
other contempts’ on the 1st November, 27 Elizabeth (1585), 
when the queen granted the priory estates to John Dodynton 
for the thirteen years and eleven months still to run of the term 
of sixty years of grant by Henry VIII to Sir William Kingston, 
the said site having come into her hands by reason of Richard 
Partridge’s outlawry. The queen of course was acting only 
as suzerain, to whom the chief rent of 40s. by the year was due." 

It was 1597 before John Dodynton’s tenancy would expire. 
But it is doubtful if even then the Sandfords came into resi- 
dence, having their old home at Stonehouse, and later on 
a mansion at Stratton near Cirencester. The impropriator at 
that time was Anselm Sandford, who succeeded his father 
William in 1570. In Anselm’s time a dispute between the 
parishioners and the Sandfords who claimed the bells in the 
tower as their own came to a head. It was probably Anselm 
who took counsel’s opinion on the subject, and the following 
copy of a document in a hand of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
tells the story: 


p’ endentur’ The Abbot & covent of S' Peters in Gloc. demyse the 
dat. 20 Sept. priory of Leon’d Stanley together w*" the priory church 
Ac 30 H.8. = & chapell & cloyster & all the buyldings thereof unto Sr 

W Kynston Knyght for iiij** and xix yeres from the first 
daye of October then next followyng after w*" the Abbott & Covent 
do make a note for the receyt of money for the sale of bells & clock 


* Augmentation Miscell., P.R.O., no. 2, 1. The Sandfords, as chief tenants, 
would of course be in receipt of their own rent from the mesne tenant. Be it 
noted that Richard Partridge’s grandfather Richard was also churchwarden, ‘emp. 
Hen. VII (Archaeologia, \xxi, 212). 
































Fic. 1. Plan and elevation of east wall of north transept. 
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w‘" appeareth by the note w'"in wrytten beinge under the seale of office 
whereuppon Sr Wyllyam Kyngston afterwards maketh a deed unto the 
p’ryshon’s of Leon’d Stanley for the use off tower & bells of the said 
church as appeareth by the note w'"in wrytten. 

And then Sr Wyll’m Kyngston doth surrender his fine for the f’men- 
tioned lease unto the Kyng H 8 in the Court of Augmentacions & taketh 
another lease for sevyne yeres under the seale of that Court and after 
obtayneth graunt in fee of the p’misses from the Kyng by his Ires patent." 

the status of w*" seyd Sr W Kyngston therein Mr Sandford by 
suffycyent parchments now hath. — 

Yt seemyth that the bells being annexed ynto the tower & steeple of 
the church of the priory & parcell thereof did passe and were graunted 
by the lease of the Abbott made to Sr W Kyngston and therefore could 
not be sold by the Abbot & the lease graunted to the p’rysyion’s for the 
use of the ryngyng thereof ys to continue no longer but whylst the bells 
are there which may be sold or removed by the purchasers beynge owners 
thereof at theyre pleasure. 


In this extremity the parishioners must have appealed to the 
bishop. It was Bishop Henry Parry (he only filled the see 
from 1607 to 1611) who finally composed the quarrel, with 
this happy result that Anselm Sandford generously consented 
to grant to the parish the tower, and to cancel all claim to the 
bells. This understanding, however, was not finally and legally 
confirmed until the 29th August, 16 James I (1618), when 


William, son and successor to Anselm Sandford, with the con- 
sent of his son and heir-apparent, another Anselm, conveyed the 
property to the parish by indenture, that is to say, ‘the house 
or buildinge called the Tower adjoyninge to the Parish Church 
of Leonard Stanley and all the ground soile stones tymber and 
other stuffe thereof’ etc., ‘the parishioners to be responsible 
for all repairs ’.” 

The acquisition of the tower was a most important step in 
the history of the church, for the acquisition of the rest of the 
fabric could not fail to follow. But that must have come to 
pass much later in the century, when the Reverend Anselm 
Sandford was licensed as Perpetual Curate on the 25th April 
1678. Himself a member of the family, with ample means to 
‘supplement the wretched pittance of a salary of £6 per annum, 
it is not at all unlikely that, during his vicariate of fully twenty- 
three years, he won the transepts for the parish. Records are 
lost or missing, but the fact that the parishioners, time out of 


* It was not Sir William who received the grant in fee but his son. I have 
had the original documents before me.—C. S. 

* The original deed is in the possession of Messrs. Smith, Bale, and Playne, 
solicitors, of Stroud, who kindly gave me both a view and a copy of the original. 
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mind, have been responsible for all repairs to the transepts 
tends to support that conclusion. As to the chancel the family 
has always kept that in their own hands; it was used as their 
mortuary. ‘They have been responsible for the cost of all 
dilapidations ; but for Divine Service it was made one with the 
rest of the church. Thus Leonard Stanley, unlike Malmesbury, 
has the joy of possessing its ancient Norman church complete 
in all its members. 

Records concerning the tower, and indeed of the church 
itself, for a long period are now missing. Robert Sandford re- 
roofed the chancel in or about 1743. In 1884 to strengthen the 
tower strong buttresses were built against the gable of the north 
transept, the external doorway into the tower was built up, and 
a buttress set against the north-west corner of the newel tower. 

In 1893 the two western piers of the tower were causing 
alarm, and so were refaced with similar moulded stones from 
floor to capitals, but unfortunately the foundations were left 
untouched. In 1909 the safety of the tower was imperilled by 
the hanging of a peal of six bells, as presently to be described. 
And now in this present year of grace, at great expense, the 
security of the tower is to be made good for all reasonable time. 

The Bells. Of the four bells existing in the tower in 1538, 
two were taken down in 1678 and recast. All four were then 
hung on a fine moulded oaken frame bearing the date. These 
historic and most interesting bells no longer exist, but fortu- 
nately the late Professor Middleton saw and described them in 
1880. His description of them is as follows :— 

1. A treble bell with legend in fine Gothic letters—+ Missi : 
est : celis: habeo: nomen: Gabriels. 

. A second medieval bell witha legend—(1) Sancte. Lait... (?:) 
ora. pro . nobis .and impressions of both sides of a London groat 
of Edward III. 

3. The third bell bore in Roman characters—Lord by thy 
might + keep + us + from Poope + and + Hypocrite + 1678. 

4. The fourth or tenor bell bore the initials R. P. and WY. C. 
punctuated with figures of bells; and then + George + Wright + 
John Barons church + wardens +; and in an upper line—Jn + 
honorem + Si Petri + fecit + fieri. 

Professor Middleton thinks that the upper line was probably 
copied without alteration from the older pre-Reformation bell, 
which might account for the dedication, and perhaps for the 
false concord fecit.’ 

‘ For a full account of these interesting bells see Transactions Bris. F Glouc. 
Arch. S0c., V, 119-32. 

c2 
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In the year 1909 these precious relics of ages past were 
taken down from their place in the tower and eventually cast 
into the melting-pot. The following communication from the 
Diocesan Registrar tells the sad story : 

Diocesan Registry 
Gloucester. 


23rd July, 1927. 


Stanley St. Leonards Church. 


I regret. that owing to the necessity of searching for old papers I have 
not hitherto been able to send you particulars of the Faculty referring to 
the bells at Leonard Stanley. 

It appears that on 13th March, 1908, the Rev. Gilbert William 
Barnard, the Vicar of Leonard Stanley, presented a Petition for a Faculty 
authorizing the rehanging of the bells and minor alterations, and in the 
Petition he gave the following particulars of the proposed works : 

‘ At present there are four bells in the old wooden bell frame which 
will hold six bells. It is proposed to melt down the old tenor bell which 
weighs over a ton and make three new bells—thus forming a peal of six. 
The biggest bell will weigh between 13 and 14 cwt. The old bell 
frame will be retained and strengthened. New fittings etc. will be 
required for the six bells. The bells [ste] are being recast and rehung by 
Taylor of Loughborough who has thoroughly inspected the frame etc.’ 

According to the correspondence it appears that the late Registrar (Mr. 
F. Hannam-Clark) suggested to him the expediency of other work 
being authorized by Faculty, as a general restoration was under con- 
sideration, and finally the Petition was withdrawn and another Petition 
presented on April 4th, 1909, simply asking for a Faculty for rehanging 
the bells and ‘ Cross and Candlesticks ’. 

The usual procedure was followed, and a Faculty was granted on 12th 
May, 1909. I have given you all the particulars contained therein of 
the work to be carried out. 


Dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Madge, 
Rev. C. Swynnerton. Diocesan Registrar. 


In a subsequent letter dated Gloucester, 26th July 1927, the 
Diocesan Registrar writes as follows: ‘All that the Faculty 
authorized was the rehanging of the bells, even although the 
Incumbent had stated that the tenor bell would be melted 
down and three new bells added to the peal. At the same 
time it must be assumed that the Chancellor was aware of the 
intention to melt down the [cracked] tenor bell."’ 


™ A close examination of the two documents shows, I think, that the Chancellor 
of the time cannot be acquitted of carelessness for issuing a faculty which did not 
explicitly state that the impaired tenor bell alone might be recast, though even 
that might well have been spared. 
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Thus in an evil moment, and at a stroke, not only was the 
cracked tenor bell melted down, but all the rest as well, and the 
parish and diocese lost archaeological and historical treasures 
past recovery. ‘The tower, not too strong from the very nature 
of its construction, already damaged and repeatedly patched 
up, soon began to resent treatment so undeserved. ‘The strain 
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proved too great, especially as the additional bells, for lack 
of room, had to be hung somewhat on one side of the old 
frame. 

The Apsidal Chapels. There was one chapel opening to the 
east in each transept. Save for the small apses, they were 
oblong in form, measuring 1o ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 3 in. Our 
architect, Mr. T. Falconer, excavating a portion of the site 
of the southern chapel for a foundation for a buttress, laid 
bare the footing of its northern wall and the first course of 
masonry, including a partial return. But, local opinion favour- 
ing the idea that the chapel was square (as in the case of 
transeptal chapels in Cistercian churches), his excavation was 
wisely continued, and the apse as shown in plan, measuring 
only in depth 2 ft. 6 in., and between the returns 3 ft. 6 in., 
was found (fig. 2). 

The Screens. It must be remembered that the church was 
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founded for Austin canons and that it consisted of two churches 
under the same roof, the conventual and the parochial church, 
and that the latter had always its secular priests. The screen, 
probably of stone, dividing the one church from the other, 
would have stood under the western arch of the tower. This 
screen must have been the pulpitum with its entrance into the 
quire. This arrangement would have left the eastern proces- 
sional door free, but the canons, and subsequently the monks, 
could always have used another exit into the cloister for pro- 
cessional purposes, namely the Norman doorway in the west 
wall of the south transept corresponding in size with that of 
the eastern processional door in the nave (fig. 3). 

West of the pulpitum was probably the rood-screen of open 
timber with a loft above, standing about 12 ft. or one bay 
down the nave. The space between the two screens would 
have included the eastern processional door in the south wall 
and the entrance to the tower in the north wall, from which 
latter the bells, whether in the chamber over the crossing or 
in a low chamber higher up, could be reached by means of the 
newel stone staircase. 

In the manifold changes which took place east of the rood- 
screen, evidence on the spot points to the conclusion that the 
then abbot of Gloucester in his double capacity as supreme 
over the priory church and rector of the parochial church, and 
doubtless with the approval of the Ordinary, encroached upon 
the nave, that is upon the parish church, by pushing the rood- 
screen back some 20 ft. Available documentary evidence 
leaves, I think, no doubt about the matter, and clearly shows 
that one of the first acts of the lay-grantee, Sir William Kingston, 
K.G., in 1536, was to seal the door of the pulpitum leading 
into the quire, thus barring all access from the parish church 
to the tower, the tower of course having become for the time 
Sir William Kingston’s property. It must be admitted that 
there was something noble in the character of this intruder, 
for on a date subsequent to that of his lease, not only did he 
connive at the abbot’s sale of the bells to the parish, not only 
did he lease the tower to the parishioners for his own full term 
of ninety-nine years, but, as he could not permit the people at 
large to come crowding into the quire as they had been wont 
to do, he generously allowed the wardens to break open a way 
in the gable of the north transept in order that the ringers 
might have access to the bells. That Tudor doorway, blocked * 
up, may still be seen. 

* See Archacologia, \xxi, 216. 
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From the accumulated evidence thus adduced, it follows that 
at the time of the surrender (1536) the rood-screen must have 


~—} ost Processional 
doorway. 


Nave. 











Nave Arch. 





Fic. 3. Plan and elevation of joint of Norman doorway in west wall 
of south transept. 


stood west of the entrance to the tower, which then, as now, 
opened from the north-east corner of the nave. 

The Lady Chapel. In so small a house the Lady Chapel must 
have been in the transept remote from the cloister. The altar 
here stood in the little apsidal chapel on the east side of the 
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north transept. As already shown, this apsidal chapel with its 
simple piscina disappeared early in the fourteenth century and 
a handsome decorated window was inserted in the east wall, 
under which, as | suppose, a more sumptuous altar may have 
been erected. In the havoc which overtook the whole of this 
wall, as already related, both altar and piscina probably went, 
unless indeed the piscina was identical with that fourteenth- 
century double piscina which must have supplemented an 
earlier piscina in the chancel. 

At the present time a claim is being made that the chancel 
of the church was or became the Lady Chapel. That, on the 
building up of the decorated east window in the transept, there 
was a readjustment I have already indicated, and in this opinion 
I am supported by no less an authority than Mr. A. W. 
Clapham. The readjustment, however, need not postulate 
a rededication of the eastern arm of the church to St. Mary, 
and in this opinion Mr. C. R. Peers and Mr. Harold Brak- 
spear concur. A passage from a letter written to me by Professor 
Hamilton Thompson I quote as follows : 


‘I do not remember any plan of a Cistercian church in which such 
provision for a Lady Chapel was obviously made. ‘The direction in the 
Antiquae Definitiones (N. C., pp. 401-2) for the sung Mass of our 
Lady on Saturdays with Deacon and Subdeacon—in conventu solemniter 
celebretur—looks rather as if it was to be sung at the high altar, but 
that is all I can say. My impression, however, is that, usually, even 
where the high altar was properly speaking that of St. Mary, her Mass 
would be sung at one of the other altars in the church. ‘The positive 
evidence comes from secular churches, e. g. Salisbury where the Lady or 
Salve Mass was sung daily at the altar of the Holy Trinity, and Lincoln, 
where it was sung at the altar of St. John Baptist: and I think that 
ordinarily speaking such a custom would hold good in monasteries, as 
there is no reason why it should be confined to secular establishments. 
At Durham where the high altar, at any rate after 1380, was dedicated 
to St. Mary, St. Cuthbert and St. Oswald, the Lady Mass was always 
sung at her altar in the Galilee. 

‘I do not see any special reason against a temporary transference of 
the Lady Mass to the high altar, in the case of repairs to the chapel 
where it was ordinarily celebrated, if no other altar was convenient, but 
I should strongly doubt whether there is any evidence of a permanent 
transference of the kind.’ 


I think, therefore, we may dismiss the idea locally brought 
forward that the presbytery or chancel of a church dedicated to 
St. Leonard was at any time rededicated to St. Mary, and the 
high altar brought down from the sanctuary to occupy a lowlier 
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place in the crossing. At the same time it is not unlikely that, 
after disaster to the Lady altar in the fifteenth century, the Lady 
Mass was sung, from about 1450 to 1536, at the high altar. 

In conclusion my cordial thanks are due to Mr. Peers, Pro- 
fessor Hamilton Thompson, Mr. Brakspear, and Mr. Clapham 
for most kind and illuminating letters. Also to Messrs. 
Falconer, Baker, and Campbell, the architects, for the three 
sketches, and to Mr. T. Falconer, F.R.I.B.A., in particular, 
for his courtesy to me at all times at the church, and for much 
sympathetic interchange of views. 





Note on a Bas-relief found at Ur 
By E. Mackay, M.A., F.S.A. 


THE very interesting limestone plaque from Ur, illustrated 
in pl. v of vol. viii of The Antiquaries ‘fournal, deserves a little 
more attention than Mr. Woolley has had space to give to it. 
In design this chariot exactly resembles a number of pottery 
models that were found in the season 1923-4 at Kish and 
provisionally dated 3000 B.c. or a little earlier." I note that 
Mr. Woolley is of opinion that his plaque can be dated 3200 B.c. 

At the time that the Kish chariots were found, I was in- 
clined to think that the peculiar form of some of these chariots 
was perhaps derived from mounting a kind of saddle upon 
wheels. Animals would first have been ridden bare-back, 
then with a saddle; the saddle may then have been mounted 
upon wheels, and thus the open chariot would have been 
evolved. The fact that some of the saddle-like model chariots 
found at Kish are roughly incised with lines suggestive of a 
fleece or skin is significant in view of the presence in the Ur 
plaque of a skin, resembling that of a leopard, used in the 
manner of a saddle-cloth. 

The shield-like front of the chariot in the Ur relief is paral- 
leled in some of the models from Kish. It is provided with 
apertures through which the reins were passed, but it may 
originally have represented the neck of an animal that was 
formerly ridden. Its sloping position and obviously rounded 
shape strongly suggest this. 

It is at present uncertain what animal or animals were used 
to draw these chariots. It may well have been the ass, especi- 
ally as Mr. Woolley has found a silver figure of an ass mounted 
on some chariot harness. On the other hand, it may have been 
the ox or buffalo, both of which are used for draught-work in 
India at the present day, and are capable of a fair turn of 
speed. 

Mr. Woolley describes the body of the chariot on the plaque 
as made of wickerwork; and in this he is probably correct. 
But the bands which he takes to be wickerwork might be 
straps used to secure the skin to the frame. I cannot agree 
with him that this particular chariot was an open one. His 


* Shortly to be published in the Anthropological Memoirs of the Field Museum, 
Chicago. 
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illustration distinctly proves the reverse, as do also the models 
of similar chariots from Kish. 

The intention, however, of this note on the fine relief from 
Ur is to compare the chariot portrayed upon it with similar 
vehicles now in use in Sind. On comparing my illustration 
with Mr. Woolley’s, it will be seen that both the ancient chariot 
and the modern one have wheels composed of three pieces of 
wood (pl. 11). Perhaps the Sumerians found it difficult to obtain 
trees of sufficient girth to make a wheel from one piece. On 
the other hand, it may have been thought desirable, as in Sind 
to-day, to construct a wheel from three pieces so that, as far as 
possible, the end of the grain of wood alone should be exposed 
to wear. On the alluvial soil of Sind wooden wheels of this 
type require no tyres of any description. Nor would they on 
the similar soil of Mesopotamia, unless the wood of which they 
were made was very soft. ‘The apparent tyre of the Ur chariot 
may simply represent the splaying out of the fibres of the wood 
that is sometimes seen in the cart-wheels of to-day in Sind. 

It will be noticed that in the chariot on the plaque the wheel 
is fixed to the axle by means of a toggle-pin, which is the 
practice in Sind to-day. Mr. Woolley has already observed 
that the axle of the cart probably revolved with the wheels, as, 
it is to be noted, the wheels of the Sindi carts do. In Sind, 
however—but this is rare—one wheel is sometimes allowed to 
revolve on the axle in order that it may serve as a differential. 
It is possible that the rounded end of the axle of the Ur chariot 
may also represent an arrangement of this kind. 

It is impossible to say from the Ur relief in what the axle 
revolved. The arrangement of the Sindi carts is exceedingly 
simple and effective. Four wooden pegs are fastened in pairs 
to the bottom of the cart, with.a distance of about 2 ft. 
between them, and the axle revolves between them. As these 
pegs are set at right angles to the bottom of the cart, it is an 
easy matter to lift the body entirely off the axle and wheels, and 
so to store the cart in a small space. There is little doubt that 
this arrangement was also known in Sumer. It has the merit 
of being very simple, and repairs are easily made. Only an 
exceptional jolt will part the body from the wheels, and even so 
one man can easily put them together again. In deciding this 
question the pottery models from Kish do not help us very 
much. ‘They all have a casing running through the base, 
through which the axle was passed. It must be remembered, 
however, that these models were toys, in which a casing was the 
only satifactory method of fastening the wheels on; any other 
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arrangement would have been too easily broken. In a real 
chariot a casing would have caused an enormous amount of 
friction. Failing the Sindi method, the axle of the Sumerian 
chariot must have revolved in copper rings or staples, which 
would have been both liable to break or bend and difficult to 
repair in an emergency. Of one thing, however, we can be 
certain: the Sumerian chariot must have made a prodigious 
noise in its progress; the Sindi cart does at the present day. 
But it may have been that, as in the Chinese battles of yester- 
day, a noise was considered of advantage in helping to frighten 
the enemy. As will be seen from the illustrations, the high 
bent pole of the chariot on the plaque has no parallel in the 
cart of Sind. I am told, however, that the bent pole is known 
in other parts of India, though the fixed wheels are now 
peculiar to Sind. 

We were fortunate to find at Kish a pottery model of the 
open type of chariot also,’ which, as far as we are able to 
judge, is of the same type as the one that Eannatum of Lagash 
is represented as driving on the broken slab found by the 
French at Susa.? The example from Kish is a two-wheeled 
box-like vehicle provided with a seat inside and a step at the 
back. In front is a shield-like affair with two holes through 
which the reins were passed. Attached to one side of the 
shield is a quiver containing arrows, and on the other side there 
is an empty case which may have been used for a whip or for 
other weapons. This pottery toy was exceptionally well made, 
and one regrets that the model draught-animals that must once 
have accompanied it were not found. 

We are certain from the many models that have been found 
at Kish that at least three types of vehicles were in use in 
Sumer about 3000 8.c. The most common was the saddle- 
type, similar to that portrayed in the Ur plaque; another was 
like the chariot used by Eannatum, and the third had a very 
long body on four wheels. This last, which more closely 
resembled a wain than anything else, was probably used for 
army transport or for agricultural purposes. 

As we know of no representations of persons, save Eannatum 
alone, as riding in the open type of chariot, we may suppose 
that this latter was a royal equipage. The saddle-type of chariot 
may have been used by the king’s officers, and it was probably 
more mobile. 

I should like here to take the opportunity to correct some 


* Now in the Ashmolean Museum. 
* King, History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 124. 
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remarks made by Mr. Woolley. In the first place, the utensils 
found at Kish and described by me as braziers may more cor- 
rectly, perhaps, be called censers. But I have never imagined 
for a minute that fuel was ever placed in the hollow stems of 
these vessels; it would obviously have been placed in the pan 
at the top. We now have evidence from Mohenjo-Daro that 
vessels of this type were actually censers and that they were 
used for ceremonial purposes. 

The long copper pins with ornamental heads found by Mr. 
Woolley at Ur have their counterpart in similar pins found at 
Kish. Mr. Woolley describes them as having been used as 
‘toggles’, for fastening garments. But we have ample evi- 
dence from Kish that they were used as hair-pins ; in untouched 
burials at that site they were always found close to the top of 
the head. In some of these pins there is a hole through the 
shaft, and at Ur a little string of beads was sometimes threaded 
through it. At Kish a copper ring was occasionally passed 
through the hole, and I have already pointed out that a strand 
of hair may have been passed through this ring to keep the 
heavy pin from falling from the head. The little string of 
beads would have served the same purpose. These copper 
pins, of which some were over a foot long, would have been 
much too cumbersome and heavy to serve as dress-fastenings. 


Another type of pin, bent and with the upper portion flat- 
tened, seems not to have been found at Ur as yet; it is always 
associated at Kish with the straight pin." The very shape of 
this type of pin would quite preclude its ever being used to 
secure a garment. 


* Anthropological Memoirs of the Field Museum, Chicago, vol. i, pl. x1x, 
figs. 1-4. 





Akeman Street and the River Cherwell 
By B. H. Sr. J. O’Nem, B.A. 


Tue exact course of the Roman road called Akeman Street 
in the neighbourhood of the river Cherwell, some 9 miles 
north of Oxford, for a distance of a little over a mile, has long 
remained uncertain. The road is traceable from the west as far 
as the south-east corner of Tackley Park, and from the east as 
far as the north-west corner of Kirtlington Park. Between 
these two fixed points the road is, conjecturally, marked on the 
Ordnance Survey map merely by two parallel dotted straight 
lines, drawn with the aid of a ruler. 

Members of the Oxford University Archaeological Society 
conducted investigations and excavations to ascertain— 

1. Whether the road took this conjectural course, or whether 
it made a detour, in order to ascend a steep side of a river 
valley, or to use an old crossing-place as was the case at 
Asthall Leigh farther west on this road (see Myres and Stevens 
in Antiquaries Fournal, vol. vi (1926), 43 ff.) ; and 

2. Whether the crossing was effected in Roman times by 
means of a ford or by a bridge. 

The discovery of Akeman Street on its correct alignment 
showed that the Romans had not deviated from their course, 
as they had done at Asthall Leigh, in order to reach a safer 
crossing or to take advantage of an older passage. 

Whether the road descended the slope in a zigzag fashion 
or in a straight line is unknown. The hill-side is, however, 
not very steep here, and there seems no reason for supposing 
that any such deviation was necessary. 

The question whether the Romans crossed the Cherwell 
here by a bridge or a ford cannot be answered with absolute 
certainty. Nothing approaching a bridge-head is visible on 
either bank of the river at the point where Akeman Street 
crossed. ‘The road, as found, lies at the present time only 
1 ft. 6 in. at most above normal river level. Brushwood 
in the foundations, suitable in marshy ground, leads one to 
suppose that the level of the river was much the same in 
Roman times as now. If the road were leading to a bridge- 
head it would need to be considerably higher. This points 
to a ford, but the only further evidence is of a very flimsy 
character. It consists of one small stone, found just above 
the level of the road (marked 1 on section, fig. 2). It measures 
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about 2 in. by 3 in. and is 1 in. thick. It has been worn 
smooth on all sides by the action of water, yet does not give 
one the impression of being just an ordinary river-borne pebble. 
It is by no means a round stone. It seems just possible that 
this is one stone from a ford now long out of use, and com- 
pletely covered with river mud, which no ordinary excavator’s 
appliances can probe.’ 


INVESTIGATION 
West of the River. 

Eastward from the south-east corner of Tackley Park the correct 
alignment of Akeman Street is followed across the railway as far as the 
river by hedges and field divisions, but, from the fields having been con- 
stantly ploughed, no traces of the road can be determined with any 
degree of certainty. In many places a slight rise in the ground is visible 
in the right position, but similar rises are visible elsewhere in the fields. 
At the extreme south-east corner of Tackley Park and bordering its 
wall for some distance a metalled footpath is to be seen. Inquiries in 
the locality lead one to believe that this has no connexion with Akeman 
Street, but led to the old Rectory of the parish which stood close at 
hand and traces of which are to be seen in the grassy field. 


East of the River. 


Akeman Street crosses the Kirtlington-Heyford road a quarter of a 
mile north of Kirtlington village. ‘To the east the modern road follows 
the Roman road, to the west the street is visible in the adjoining field for 
150 yards or so as a broad grassy bank upwards of 3 feet in height. 

From here again, as on the Tackley side of the river, the correct 
alignment is taken up by modern hedges as far as the canal bank. In 
this case, however, on one side of the hedge or the other there is usually 
a bank which appears to be artificial, although it is now very much 
levelled. Where this correct alignment crosses a track known as Crow- 
castle Lane two humps are distinctly visible in the surface of the latter, 
running in the right direction. 

Again, the ground on this side, for the most part, slopes very irregularly 
down to the canal and the river, but exactly on the correct alignment 
the slope is quite regular, and has the appearance of a ramp artificially 
constructed. It is hoped in the near future to dig a trench or two here. 

Mention must here be made of an old trackway known as Ash Bank, 
Wattle Bank, or Aves Ditch. ‘This runs in a straight line for over two 
miles from a point close to the north-west corner of Middleton Park in 


* The members of the party are much indebted to Miss M. V. Taylor, of the 
Ashmolean Museum, for counsel and advice, to the owners of various parcels of 
land, Mr. Budgett of Kirtlington Park, the Oxford Portland Cement Company, 
and especially the Oxford Canal Company, who permitted the excavation, and to 
Mr. Evetts, of Tackley Park, for much local information and an invaluable loan 
of tools. 
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a south-westerly direction. It crosses the Kirtlington-Heyford road, which 
is known as the Port Way, one mile north of Kirtlington. North-east of 
this point it is still in use as a road. ‘To the south-west it is visible 
distinctly as a rise in the fields as far as a single elm tree (a second elm 
was recently destroyed by lightning) and for a short distance beyond, its 
course is certain. Local opinion testified to the presence of this old road ; 
and the field in this part is noticeably more stony when being ploughed. 

It will be seen that the line of this road, if produced to the river bank, 
would meet it exactly at the spot where the correct alignment of Akeman 
Street reaches the river. Was this to be taken as additional evidence 
that the latter road made the crossing without a detour? Inspection of 
the line of this Ash Bank in the succeeding fields to the south-west 
showed that here and there a rise is noticeable proceeding in the right 
direction. Upon nearing the track known as Crowcastle Lane this rise 
bears farther to the south and appears not to cross the Lane but to join 
it. At this point, beyond Crowcastle Lane towards the river, there is a 
deep bifurcated coombe, now, and probably for many years, pasture and 
not arable land. Nowhere is there the slightest trace of a rise, and the 
sky-line over which the correct alignment of Ash Bank leads to the river 
is absolutely regular. 

Crowcastle Lane itself apart from its name has the appearance of an 
ancient track. For some distance it consists of a double track, that on 
the east being raised above the western in some places as much as 
3 feet. 

These preliminary investigations had provided little enough to work 
upon, but there remained one small piece of land as yet unvisited. “This 
is the narrow strip between the river and the canal, nowhere in this 
region more than go yards in width and usually about 20 yards. It is 
covered with willow trees and a luxuriant undergrowth of nettles. A 
search here on the correct alignment of Akeman Street, indicated by 
a hedge on the opposite bank of the river, was at once rewarded by 
unmistakable traces of the road. Two parallel ditches enclosing a 
distinct camber run from the river bank in an east-north-easterly direction 
for about 15 yards until they are lost in the modern embankment of the 
canal, here some feet above the level of the river. ‘They are shallow— 
about 1 foot in depth and 12 feet apart. ‘This was the obvious place for 
excavation. 


Excavation (fig. 2) 


Advantage was taken ofa spot with fewer nettles, and a trench dug (3 feet 
wide) across and at right angles to these parallel ditches, 16 feet from 
the river bank. ‘The top-soil, as was to be expected in close proximtiy 
to the river, proved to be very deep. It consisted largely of alluvial clay, 
capped bya foot or so of loose soil. Beneath this the road was uncovered, 
for the most part in a good state of preservation. It was exactly 16 feet 
in width, and with a distinct slope up from each side to a central camber. 
As far as could be judged in a trench 4 feet wide, the road appeared to 
slope down in the direction of the river. 
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The road had been constructed in three layers : 

1. On top lay a coating of small pieces of a bright yellow local lime- 
stone, packed in clay. This layer was 3 to 4 inches in depth at the sides 
of the road, but dwindled almost to nothing at the centre. 

2. Below this was a layer of the uniform thickness of 6 inches of 
larger slabs of the same bright yellow limestone, also packed in clay. 
Their average size was 6 to 8 inches square, but one massive stone at 
the top of the camber of the road measured 33 in. by 18 in. 

3. Below this again was the foundation of the road. “This was of 
small pieces of a similar stone but white in colour. It was much mixed 
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with Oxford clay and brushwood, the latter still in an excellent state of 
preservation. ‘The Romans here, as in other places, had adopted a 
procedure still resorted to in marshy places (notably in the construction of 
the West Highland Railway in Scotland), of piling brushwood into the 
marsh to secure a firm foundation. One large log, part of the trunk of 
an oak, was found in the actual metalling of the road (marked 2 on 
section). This foundation was, apparently, 10 inches thick, and rested 
on the natural soil of blue Oxford clay. Only in the very centre of 
the road was it possible to touch the bottom of this foundation before 
reaching the level of the water of the river, which, of course, precluded 
further progress. Water also prevented the proper examination of the 
ditches on either side of the road, where small objects might have been 
found. As it was there were no finds. 

It will be seen in the section that the metalled surface has been very 
much robbed on the northern side of the road; also that the southern 
ditch visible on the surface of the ground bears a distinct relation to the 
Roman ditch at the side of the road, the filling being very soft. The 
northern ditch has nothing to do with the Roman ditch on this side, 
which is 5 feet away. It is probable that this modern ditch represents 
the silted-up bed of a stream which once flowed over this part of the 
Roman road and denuded its surface. 





Notes 


Neolithic arrow-heads.—The chronology of flint arrow-heads in this 
country is based on their occurrence in burials of different kinds, but fresh 
evidence is required to complete the scheme proposed in Archaeologia, 
Ixxvi, 81. Five specimens found in one of the barrows at Nether Swell, 
near Stow-on-the-Wold, appear to have escaped publication, and are here 
reproduced by permission of Miss Kate Pierce, Hon. Curator of the small 


Flint arrow-heads from Nether Swell, Glos. (4) 


museum attached to the Public Library at Kettering. A plan of the 
barrows is given by our Fellow Mr. O. G. S. Crawford (Long Barrows of 
the Cotswolds, p. 91), but neither in his book nor in Canon Greenwell’s 
account of excavations there (British Barrows, 445, 513) is there any 
mention of these arrow-heads, here photographed full size. In order 
from left to right they are (1 1) a white triangle with bluish markings : 

both side-edges worked on both faces, but the base worked in front only, 
and the point perhaps broken. L. 1-4 in. (2) Thin, pointed oval, the 
accidental notch showing only a thin dark line of the original flint (heavy 
white patina); the front bluish and the back creamy white. L. 1°25 in. 
(3) Barbed and tanged, both barbs probably being imperfect; the white 
patina, shown by accidental notch, is thinner than in no. 2, and bluish in 
places. L.1 in. (4) Pointed oval, somewhat thinner than no. 2, with 
similar dark line in accidental notch; the back a plain fracture with 
little work. L. 1-2 in. (5) White flake with ferruginous spots, bluish in 
places, perhaps an unfinished arrow-head as the base is irregular. L. 1-6 in. 
No. 1 may belong to a mysterious series shaped like a halbert-blade, but 
nos. 2 and 4 are typical of the long barrows, and date from late neolithic 
times. No. 3 is apparently of the Bronze Age, and if the barbs were 
originally in line with the tang should be early in that period, as several 
have been found associated with beakers. Deep white patina is characteristic 
of all flint types found on the Cotswolds. 

D2 
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Notched Dagger of Flint.—Mr. Leslie Armstrong, F. S.A., sends the 
following note :—A workman engaged 1 in removing the deep bed of sand 
which covers the ironstone at the mines of the Yorkshire Coal & Iron Co., 
Flixboro, near Scunthorpe, N. Lincs., found on June 12 the remarkably 

fine flint dagger illustrated. It is of the 
rare ‘notched’ type, symmetrical in 
outline, lanceolate in form,and measures 
63 in. long, 27 in. in extreme width, 
which is just above the middle, and 
nowhere exceeds } in. in thickness. 
The material is a lustrous grey flint of 
fine quality, though containing slight 
cherty intrusions, and exhibits traces of 
incipient patination. On each edge, 
2% in. from the butt, are pairs of deep 
semicircular notches, each about } in. 
in diameter, which seem to denote that 
the weapon was probably hafted, the 
notches being provided as aids to secure 

a my we rigidity of the blade. Immediately be- 
ay y \ > ans ig ¥ aoa ‘dae are five smaller notches 
\ il Ni placed close together along the edge 
i) towards the butt, these being more 
ih apne ar is ' deeply worked on one edge than on the 
Yn : other. The greatest thickness is near 

mt) pil / sf Mig ‘the butt, which is blunt and devoid of 
* eth / bd pe ‘secondary retouch. ‘The average thick- 
wh UN s ‘ness of the blade is + in.; it is equall 
Whi Sq ‘convex on both faces. A definite 
SN \ vy. shoulder is formed above the dual 
Ve \s &\ pi r 
a) ‘notches, and from thence to the tip 
; =i ' the edges are remarkably sharp and 
S exhibit an extremely fine secondary 
—* retouch of saw-like character. 
<7 YY fff iM YM Both faces of the blade are similarly 
worked, and the exquisite pressure 
Notched flint dagger from flaking recalls the technique of Solu- 
Flixboro (2) tré times. Our Vice-President, Mr. 
Reginald A. Smith (on the ‘ Chrono- 
logy of Flint Daggers’, Proc. Soc. Ant. xxxii, 6) makes it clear that 
lanceolate daggers, both plain and notched, are typical of the Early Bronze 
Age i in England, and overwhelming evidence is cited of their discovery 
in association with beakers of the earliest type, viz. Abercromby’s Type A 
(Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland). A notable example is 
that found by J. R. Mortimer in a round barrow (C. 52) at Garton 
Slack, E. R. Yorkshire. “The dagger is a close parallel to the Flixboro 
dagger and accompanied a beaker, a jet-button with ini and a flint 
knife (see Burial Mounds of East r orkshire, 217, figs. 555-7) 
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In general character the Flixboro dagger resembles fig. 266 in Evans, 
Stone Implements of Great Britain, from Burnt Fen, near Ely. A 
shorter one, of similar type but rougher workmanship, now in Sheffield 
Museum,’ was found by Bateman in the cairn known as Nether Low, 
Chelmorton, Derbyshire, accompanying the skeleton of a middle-aged 
man lying in a contracted position in a natural cist-like hollow in the 
rock. ‘The perfect preservation of the specimen under notice suggests 
that it was probably a votive offering, but owing to the mechanical 
methods adopted in the removal of the sand at Flixboro the exact relation 
of the weapon to the surface and to its surroundings when zm situ was not 
ascertainable. After its discovery, Mr. E. Beecham, in whose possession 
the weapon now is, made careful search, but this failed to reveal any traces 
of associated objects or pottery. Beakers, however, occur in the locality, 
as fragments of three have been found by the writer on eroded surfaces at 
Crosby Hill, within a short distance of this site, and barbed arrow-heads 
of the earlier Bronze Age type are not uncommon. 

I am indebted to Mr. Beecham for the privilege of figuring and 
describing this dagger. 


The Neolithic Site at Abingdon.—Mrcr. E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., sends 
the following note as supplementary to his paper printed in the 4ntiguaries 
Fournal, viii, 461 :—Since this paper went to press, Mrs. Aitken has 
informed me that two skeletons were discovered, one of a man (not 
preserved), the other that of the woman described in the text. ‘The 
labourer who unearthed them reported that ‘the man was 6 ft. tall and 
lay at full length in the trench, while the lady was doubled up’, i.e. in 
the crouching position of many prehistoric burials. The trench was con- 
sidered by him to be one of Cromwell’s trenches, and a bank near by was 
said by another informant to be called ‘ Poor Ned’, and to be the burying- 
place of one of Cromwell’s generals, a curious instance of the impression 
left by the Civil War on local tradition. I may compare the name 
‘Oliver Cromwell’s Hill’ given to the Bronze Age tumulus at Eyebury 
(Proc. Soc. Ant., xxiv, 82). Mrs. Aitken described the position of the trench 
as being close to the main road and to the right (i. e. on the west side) of 
the roadway leading down into the gravel-pit. It is evident, therefore, 
that the trench in question was the continuation of the trench-system 
which we sought for in vain at that point. 


A Roman Pottery Shop in Colchester.—Mr. M. R. Hull sends the fol- 
lowing :—Workmen cutting trenches for foundations came upon a mass 
of broken pottery and glass. All that was exhumed was brought to the 
Museum, but the remaining masses are still under the new building. The 
deposit was more in the form of irregular heaps of sherds than a regular 
layer. ‘The depth was about 4 ft., and I could see no evidence of a 
definite layer over it. “The deposit was therefore not actually sealed, but 


‘ Bateman, Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 51; Catalogue of Bateman Antiquities, 
Sheffield Museum, p. 40, no. T 93.154. 
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if a small number of late sherds and Constantinian coins be set aside, an 
analysis of the main bulk gives the following results :— 

Decorated Samian. Form 29: Twelve fragments with characteristics of 
the Claudius-Nero period and with motives used by ALBINI, MASCLVS 
-F, FELIX, PASSIENVS, OF PRIMI, MOD. Form 30: Five fragments 
with motives of LICINVS, DARRA, ALBVS, CRESTVS, SCOTTIVS, 
AQVITANVS, BALBVS, MASCLVS, SENICIO, ALBINVS. ‘There 
is no form 37. 

Plain Samian. Ritterling form 9: Three rims and a base. No stamps. 
They are of the Claudian form, Oswald & Pryce, pl. xxxrx, 6 and 7; 
Dragendorff, form 2.4/ 25: 197 different vessels are represented : 154 are of 
large size (av. 5} in. diam.) and 43 small size_(av. 3in.). Stamps on 
large size OF Aj LBIIN; OF BASSIC; OF-MAS; OF PRIM cope 
R-T-ll _{two) 5 VIRTHI (?) (ten); on small size MO(?); “HN; 


OF PRIM (six, ? eight); form 16 one rim similar to O. & y XLI, 
nos. 3-5, not similar to no. 6 from York; form 15/17, 241, stamps 
AQ|VITAN; ... |TOR FEC-; OF CHRE; OF MAIO; ...MVRRA; 
OF PRIMI (six) ; Ritterling, form 1. Four examples ; Dragendorff, form 
18, 87, only three stamps—OF] MVRRA, OF PRIMI, and OF Cl.... 
(? CH... or CR); Ritterling, form 8, one as O. & P., pl. xvi, nos. 7 
and 8; Dragendorff, form 27—large (5 in.) 30, stamps ACVITA (two), 
AVITVS; EG..1..DI; OF MASCI, OF PRIMI ;—small (3} in.) 35, 
stamps BIO; IIDO or ICDO (three) ; OF PRIM, and one dubious. 

The stamp I have transliterated as VIRTHI is ’ dubious, although there 
are ten perfectly clear impressions. It might read VINDIM or VINDIIV. 

Unglazed pottery. UHofheim type 224. At least five examples. 
Hofheim type 25 over fifty different fragments. All these are the 
products of one pottery. 

Belgic Terra Rubra, etc. A few chips of light grey ware burnished a 
fine glowing red. Besides these there are fragments of five or six platters, 
Hof heim, type 100, the description of which fits these exactly except that 
the bases are flat. ‘There are groups of concentric grooves inside, and the 
underside of the base is blackened. Moreover, there are fragments of 
two or three lids, not colour-coated, exactly as at Hof heim. 

Glass. The quantity of glass is large, but it is nearly all fused. There 
are two bottle necks and a few small rim pieces. The colours are 
greenish, deep blue, and yellow-brown. ‘There is a Gorgoneion from the 
base of a handle, and a long hexagonal bead (similar beads in Cambridge 
Museum). 

The whole of the foregoing evidence is in favour of a pre-Flavian date. 
Except for B 10 the stamps give us a period 45-65. If Knorr’s dating 
of B 10 (stops at 50) is correct, then we are further reduced to 45-50, 
but this is too early for PRIMVS to be so strongly in evidence. B10 
‘therefore is misdated or a survival, and I place the date of the conflagra- 
tion at 61 A. D. 

The evidence for a conflagration is that all the Samian is burnt brown or 
black and nearly all the glass is fused. Large lumps of molten glass have 
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run over the floor and picked up gravel and grit on the underside, the upper 
side bears the clear impression of charred wood, whether from collapsing 
roof or shelving is not clear. “The absence of tiles shows that the roof was 
planked or thatched. 

A full account will appear in the Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Society. 


The Gaer, Forden, Montgomeryshire.—Mcr. ‘TY. Davies Pryce, F.S.A., 
contributes the following :—This earthwork occupies a gentle eminence 
of glacial clay and is situated near a ‘half-loop’ of the river Severn. It 
has an internal area of 5? acres and is surrounded on all sides, except its 
north-west sector, by an outer vallum or flood-bank, which probably 
served the double purpose of defence against the enemy and the frequently 
overflowing river. Its rectangular contour and dimensions indicate that it 
belongs to the category of forts (castella) which were constructed for the 
accommodation of an auxiliary unit. The site lies on the line of com- 
munication between the Roman town of Wroxeter and the Roman fort of 
Caersws. 

During the summers of 1927 and 1928 excavation was undertaken 
under the supervision of our Fellow Mr. F. N. Pryce and myself. In 1927 
the defences were investigated. A thick, heavily burnt layer at the south- 
east corner of the fort was found, probably representative of the remains of 
a wooden angle-tower of the earliest or Flavian occupation. It was further 
proved, by means of two sections, that the rampart had been strengthened 
in the second century, by a revetment of wood, clay, and turves (see 
Arch. Camb., Dec., 1927). During 1928 a portion of the interior was 
explored. _ Post-holes, sleeper-beams, and scanty occupation-layers of the 
Flavian period were discovered. The remains of the military ‘lay-out’ 
of the fort in the second half of the second century were also, to a limited 
extent, defined. “They were represented by a stone-curbed and guttered 
Via praetoria, the Via Principalis, some secondary roads and by the wall- 
footings of, presumably, the head-quarters building, with its paved court- 
yard and well. 

Later roadways of the third and fourth centuries were successively 
constructed above, and over, the Antonine Via praetoria. ‘The pottery was 
plentiful. Amongst the Terra Sigillata or Samian ware a few fragments, 
consisting of form 29 (5 exx.)and form 37 (3 exx.) can be assigned to the 
mid-Flavian period. In marked contrast to the evidence derived from other 
Welsh castella, such as Brecon, Caersws, Caerhun, and Segontium, South 
Gaulish ware of the late Flavian and early Trajanic periods was only very 
sporadically represented. It would thus appear that the early or Flavian 
military occupation was a comparatively short one. On the other hand, 
Samian ware of the Antonine period was relatively abundant. In this 
connexion it should be noted that all the decipherable Samian stamps, 
hitherto found on the site, are those of potters who worked in the second 
century, i.e. BONOX VS, COMITIALIS, NAMILIANVS, SATVRNINVS 
(2 exx.), SCOPLVS or SCOPTVS, and VERTICIS. 

Fragments of collar-rimmed Sigillata-Mortaria as well as a bowl, 
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form 37, stamped by COMITIALIS should probably be assigned to the 
first half of the third century. ‘Hammer-head’ mortaria and the coin 
evidence indicate an occupation in the third and fourth centuries. 

The following coins were found :—Julius Caesar (1), Titus (1), Trajan 
(1), Hadrian (1), Antoninus Pius (1), Marcus Aurelius (1), Septimius 
Severus (1), early third century (1), Constantine I (1), Valens (1), Valen- 
tinian I or Valens (4). 

Amongst the minor ‘ finds’ may be mentioned a brooch with ‘ trumpet- 
head’, showing decoration of late Celtic type, and a bronze Medusa’s 
head from a vessel or a girdle. Fragments of roofing tiles, flue tiles, 
roofing slates, and wall-plaster were forthcoming No dressed stones have 
been discovered. 

The initial and terminal dates of occupation should be assigned to 
A. D. 75—80 and the second half of the fourth century. 

The chief point of interest which emerges from this investigation 
(admittedly, as yet, incomplete) is the evidence that at the Forden Gaer 
the most intensive occupation must be assigned to the second half of the 
second century, that is, to a period when the garrisons of most other 
Welsh castella were largely depleted. We may, therefore, conclude that 
the withdrawal of troops from Wales for operations in the north during 
the Hadrian-Antonine period was not so general as has been generally 
supposed. 

It may be surmised that during the Antonine age the Gaer functioned 
as a ‘control’ or police-centre for the other mid-Wales castella, i.e. a 
centre from which they could reinforce their skeleton garrisons, should 
occasion arise." 


Note on Iftele or Istele—Miss I. Churchill sends the following note :— 
In view of the uncertainty whether the personal name of Iftele or Istele, 
as it occurs in records of the first part of the fourteenth century, should 
be transcribed with an ‘f’ or an ‘s’, it may be of service to place on 
record for comparison the following forms that have been noted.” 

The name is certainly written with an ‘s’ in the following : 

Patent Roll 11 Edw. III, part III, m. 8, 1337. Nicholas de Ystele, 
parson of the Church of Westwell, ratification of his estate notwith- 
standing the right of the King by reason of the temporalities of the arch- 
bishopric being in the King’s hands at any time. 

Patent Roll 21 Edw. III, part II, m. 3, 1347. Ratification of estate 
of Nicholas de Ystele King’s clerk as parson of the Church of Westwell 
on collation of John, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sede Vacante Registers of the Prior and Chapter at Canterbury, Reg. G, 
f. 25: Registrum... per Nicholaum de Ystele . . . confectum de tempore 
vacacionis archiepiscopatus Cantuariensis post obitum . . . Johannis de 
Stretford qui moriebatur die Sabbati in vigilia sancti Bartolomei Apostoli 
A, D. MCCCXLVIII (etc.). 


* A full report of the excavations will appear in a forthcoming number of 
Archaeologia Cambrensis. 
* See Antig. Fourn., v, 104. 
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Ibid., f. 118 b¥ 1349. Presentation to vicarage by Master Nicholas de 
Ystele, Rector of Orpington. 

Lambeth: Register of Archbishop Langham, f. 94. In a certificate of 
exchange relating to Hayes Church the presentation is made by Master 
Nicholas de Isteleye, Rector of the Church of Orpington in 1366. 

The name is probably written with an ‘s’ in the following : 

Patent Roll 11 Edw. III, m. 23, 1337, Oct. 26, Nicholas de Ystele, 
parson of Church of Lyngefield, dioc. Winchester, presented to Church 
of Westhanyngfeld, dioc. London. 

Sede Vacante Registers of the Prior and Chapter at Canterbury, Reg. G, 
ff. 53 b, 118, 1349. Institution to Hayes Church on the presentation of 
Nicholas de Ystele, Rector of Orpington. 

The only place in which I have so far found it clearly written with an 
‘f’ is in the Lambeth Register of Archbishop Witlesey, f. 81, 1370, where 
Hayes church is stated to be in the collation of Master Nicholas de Iftele, 
Rector of Orpington. 

To judge by the following examples, collected almost at random, the 
same variation is to be found in the place-name, the modern form of which 
is [ffley. 

With an Ss’. 

The Valuation of Norwich, ed. W. E. Lunt, Clarendon Press, 1926, 
p. 306: Istell, Istele. 

P. R. O. Ecclesiastical Subsidies, E. 179, 38/557, 27 Hen. VI : Ysteley. 

R. C. Valor Ecclesiasticus, vol. iv, p. 28: Isteleye. 

With an ‘f’. 

Canterbury and York Society, Register of Hugh de Wells, part II, 
p. 17: Ifteleya, 1225. 

A subsidy collected in the diocese of Lincoln in 1526, ed. H. E. Salter, 
1909, p. 257: Yefteley.* 

In the Record Commission text of the Taxation of Pope Nicholas the 
name is printed ‘ Istele’, but in P. R. O. Exchequer K. R., Miscellaneous 
Book 14, one of the manuscripts on which the text is based, it is written 
Iftele. 


An Early British Bridle-bit—The photograph here reproduced was 
provided by our Fellow Mr. Legh Tolson, who states that the bronze was 
picked up in a scree on Place Fell, east of the south end of Ullswater 
in Westmorland. ‘The type is well known, but the present specimen, 
which measures 54 in. over all, is remarkably short in the mouth, even for 
a pony, the corresponding member of the Rise (Hull) bridle-bit being 
4} in., as against 2} in. Another type, with two joined members for the 
mouth, as from Polden Hill, Som. (Brit. Mus., Early Iron Age Guide, 
2nd ed., fig. 162) has a minimum mouth of 3 in., but differs from the 
Westmorland specimen in having plain rings. Several instances are known 
of the ring being partly filled with ornamental scrolls or panels (e. g. 


‘ Iam indebted to Miss Rose Graham, M.A., F.S.A., for this and the previous 


reference. 
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Prac. Soc. Ant., xxiii, 159), sometimes enriched with enamel ; and there are 
faint traces of enamel in the centre of the imperfect ring. The pair of 
‘ducks’ heads’ next the centre are ordinary British features, possibly 
derived from Celtic versions of the Greek palmette, without any reference 
to animal life. The date lies probably between the invasions of Julius 
and the Claudian conquest, and the bronze has evidently seen much 


° 1 2 in. 


Ser 





Early British bridle bit from Place Fell, Westmorland (#) 


service, one ring being worn through by the rein. Its ultimate destina- 
tion is uncertain, but it is an interesting addition to British bronzes which 
may legitimately be connected with the horse. 


Hoard of celts from Sussex.—According to our Fellow Dr. Eliot Curwen, 
the flints here illustrated (pl. 11) came from Clayton Hill near Hurstpier- 
point, and remained in possession of the finder, Mr. Robert Weekes, or his 
family, till given last year to the Sussex Archaeological Museum at Lewes. 
They were found together about 1823, and agree as a contemporary 
group with several published in Archaeologia, Ixxi, 113. Four of different 
sizes were found both at Egmere and Holkham, Norfolk, and the present 
set is described in order of magnitude, all being of the same general type, 
thin butted with pointed oval section, the cutting-edge with a flattened 
curve, and no signs of polish or grinding. The largest is 11-1 in. long 
with a maximum breadth of 3:6 in., and the sides parallel for 3} in. (one- 
third of the length): a somewhat cherty flint, yellowish grey to dirty 
white, with patches of crust and one face much more convex than the 
other. ‘The second has a patch of crust at the thin butt-end, but none 
elsewhere. ‘The length is 8-9 in., breadth 3-2 in., and the sides are again 
parallel for 34 in. (one-half their length) : material and colour as before. 
The third measures 7-4 in. by 3 in. and has the sides parallel for 2 in., 
one face being much more convex than the other, with small patches of 
crust, below which the flint is less cherty than elsewhere. ‘The same 
applies to the material of the fourth specimen, which is coloured like the 
rest, but almost pointed at the butt : length 6-4 in., and breadth 2:9 in., 
the maximum being at the cutting-edge. ‘This celt is peculiar in having 
a platform 1 in. long interrupting the edge and starting about 1 in. from 
the butt (visible in the side view). The curve of the cutting-edge is 
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Flint celts from Clayton Hill, Sussex (4) 
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constant in this group, neither oval nor straight, and the greatest thick- 
ness rather below the middle. The extreme weights are: 3 lb. 3} oz. 
av. (1°46 kg.), and 1 lb. $ 0z. av. (0°46 kg.), and the date about 
2500 B.C. 


Offa’s Dyke.—Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., reports :—The survey of Offa’s 
Dyke was carried on this year, being the fourth year in succession, for a 
period of three weeks in August. ‘The survey ended in 1927 at Llany- 
mynech, Shropshire. ‘This year the course of the dyke through the county 
of Montgomery was studied, the survey ending immediately south of the 
county boundary on the Kerry Hill, north-west of Clun. It has been 
supposed that in the neighbourhood of Forden the dyke was thrown up 
over, or ran immediately alongside of, a Roman road, and a section was 
cut in this parish in order to test whether this were true or no. ‘The result 
of the trenching was definitely negative. Very fine and well-preserved 
portions of the dyke, admirably illustrating the skill and engineering 
capacity of the builder, occur in the county. A report is in preparation 
and will be published in Archaeologia Cambrensis in 1929. 


Roman remains at Lancaster.—Mr. F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary, sends the following note:—The excavation of the ‘Wery 
Wall’, Lancaster, briefly noted in the Antiquaries Fournal (viii, 98) is 
described more fully in the Liverpool University Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, xv, 33, by Professors Droop and Newstead. Follow- 
ing the ‘Wery Wall’ excavation in October, a trial exploration of the 
adjoining Vicarage Field was made in November 1927, the results of 
which are set out in the same publication (pp. 36-8). The excavations 
in the Vicarage Field were renewed by Professor Newstead on 2nd 
October 1928 and continued for a fortnight, with an average of nine 
men. Professor Droop, who was present during the latter part of this 
dig, reports briefly as follows :— 

(1) The stone revetment, the existence of which was found in 1927 
(Liverpool Annals, xv, 38, ‘ South-east angle (?) of second rampart’) was 
cleared, and proved to be a three-sided structure broken away on the west. 
A further fragment of a mortarium in the actual work convinced the exca- 
vators of its Roman nature. 

(2) Further west a north-south trench through the same ‘second 
rampart’ proved it to consist of the natural clay of the hill with, at the 
base next the ditch, a revetment of rough stones having a face of roughly 
worked stones with a considerable batter. At the top of the bank was 
a wall 2 ft. thick of two courses faced on both sides. Pottery found here 
appeared to be of Antonine date. The wall at the top of the bank was 
traced further along to the east. 

(3) In an attempt to find buildings behind the defences the trench of 
1927 which found the road (doc. cit. 37) was continued westward. No 
building was found, but a gravel layer above the virgin clay showed clear 
traces of Roman occupation of the late first century, including a hearth 
and a rubbish pit. Further to the west the trench revealed a rampart 
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built up of imported blue-grey clay and cobbles, at the base of which was 
a small trench cut in the virgin clay to support the cobbles, and further 
west was a defensive ditch, with a second probably beyond, but work had 
to cease before this could be proved. 

(4) Lastly, a trench cut north-south outwards from this occupation 
spot cut a hollow excavated in the virgin clay the bottom of which was 
8 ft. from the surface. This produced pieces of oak and other wood, and 
various bits of leather. The trench section looked like a ditch, but the 
contour of the surface makes the presence of a ditch at this point doubtful. 

(5) The broad result is to suggest that the corner of the hill on which 
the Vicarage Field lies was covered with a system of outer defences, to 
ascertain the exact nature of which further work will be necessary, and 
that the actual camp lay further back under the church and castle. 


The Roman Fort at Kanovium.—Mrx. P. K. Baillie Reynolds reports 
that the excavation of the Roman fort of Kanovium (Caerhun, near 
Conway) was completed last year with the examination of the western 
and northern defences, of the Retentura, and of such of the main range 
of buildings as were not excavated in 1927. The western defences re- 
sembled those on the other sides and consisted of a clay bank later faced 
with stone, and a double ditch, the inner half of which had been filled up. 
The west gate had a single entrance with a small guardroom on the north 
side ; the north gate was double with a guardroom on each side. In the 
Retentura were two pairs of symmetrical buildings, one pair being rect- 
angular and the other of the usual L-shape ; all were about 170 ft. long. 
In the headquarters building a system of postholes gave part of the 
plan of the timber building which had preceded the stone structure. 
This timber building seemed to have had a sunk ‘strong-room’ which 
was filled up when the rebuilding in stone took place. To the north of 
the headquarters were two buttressed granaries, each about 75 ft. by 
30 ft., connected by cross-walls at either end; and to the north of these 
again was what appeared to have been a cookhouse. 

Coins ranged from Vespasian to Trajan, and pottery was mostly of the 
same period, though a lesser quantity of the latter part of the second 
century showed that the fort was not entirely abandoned during that 
epoch. Effective military occupation, however, must have ceased under 
Hadrian. 


The Allt-nam-Ban Cairn.—Dr. Douglas Simpson writes to correct an 
error in his description of this cairn published in the October number (viii, 
486). As the plan clearly shows, it is stone G, not stone H, which rests 
upon a transverse foundation-stone. 


Testimonial to Dr. Hiilsen—Dr. T. Ashby, F.S.A., writes that on 
the 29th of November, Christian Hiilsen completed his seventieth year. 
All friends of the Eternal City, with whose history his name is so closely 
connected, cannot but wish to celebrate this anniversary. For what 
Hiilsen has done to illustrate the marvels of Rome in ancient times, in 
the Middle Ages, and in the Renaissance, by his various written works, 
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great and small, is extraordinary. He has conducted generations of 
archaeologists through its splendours; he has published the inscriptions 
of the city and the Fasti Capitolini; he has won fame as the expounder 
of its topography, as the historian of the churches of Rome, as the con- 
noisseur of Renaissance drawings after the antique, as Secretary of the 
German Archaeological Institute in many years of happy co-operation in 
Roman Studies with Italian and other scholars. Asa mere debt of grati- 
tude for all his services to knowledge, a testimonial is being organized by 
his friends, and the sum raised will be handed to him for use at his dis- 
cretion for the promotion of his scientific work. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. T. Ashby, 14 Via Vincenzo Bellini, 
Rome, 36. 





Obituary Notice 


Dr. Panagiotes Kavvadias*. Dr. Panagiotes Kavvadias, who died on 
20th July at the age of seventy-seven, had rendered eminent services to 
learning as excavator, writer, and teacher, still more as a courageous far- 
sighted administrator. Forty years ago, when richer countries were doing 
little even to protect national monuments, he found means to expand and 
perfect the Greek archaeological service, and to co-ordinate all available 
resources, voluntary as well as official, foreign as well as native, for the 
study and preservation of his country’s heritage from the past. 

He was born on 1st May 1851 in Cephalonia, of a family that had 
been prominent during the long Venetian occupation. From the university 
of Athens he went to study archaeology in Munich under Brunn, and 
afterwards in Berlin and Paris. On his return to Greece in 1879 he was 
appointed Ephor of antiquities under the Archaeological Society, and from 
1881 directed its excavations at Epidaurus. In 1884 the retirement of 
an Ephor General, who had held office for twenty years, afforded an 
opportunity .or reorganizing the government service, and a year later 
Kavvadias was appointed to the post. In Greece the department of 
antiquities is attached to the Ministry of Religion and Education, a 
grouping which well expresses the national sense of its importance. The 
moment was propitious, for Athens was becoming a centre of archaeo- 
logical studies, and the Tricoupis government was sympathetic. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work accomplished during 
the years that followed. The National Museum was completed and 
arranged. ‘Throughout the provinces scattered antiquities were brought 
together in local museums, and ancient sites put in charge of resident 
guardians. Systematic excavations on the Acropolis under Kavvadias’s 
own direction furnished a wealth of material illustrating the growth of 
Attic art; and his assistants, Stais, Tsountas, and others, were busy at 
many other centres. 

Though he obtained larger government grants than his predecessors, 
much of the work initiated by his department was done at the cost of the 
Archaeological Society, which derived a large income from a lottery 
sanctioned by the state. It became necessary to define the relations of 
the two bodies, and a new constitution was devised under which in 1895 
the Society entered on a wider sphere of work with the Crown Prince as 
president, and Kavvadias as secretary. Its resources, wisely administered, 
grew from year to year, and it was able to devote large sums to the repair 
and partial reconstruction of monuments, especially on the Acropolis. 
In 1899 the Society built for itself new quarters near the University, 
containing a library which has become a fruitful centre of research. 
Kavvadias marked the occasion by compiling a history of its work since 
its foundation in 1837. Both as secretary of the society and as a pro- 


* This is the spelling familiar to archaeological readers. The transliteration 
adopted by the family in recent years is Cawadias. 
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fessor in the university he spared no pains to train a school of Greek 
archaeologists. ‘To further this end he published a manual of Prehistoric 
Archaeology and a large History of Hellenic Art, both in Greek. To the 
foreign institutes he was a good friend, continuing the generous policy 
which permitted them to excavate, and enlisting their aid in other tasks, 
the preparation of catalogues, reconstructions, regional surveys. “They 
learned to respect his scholarship and his prodigious industry, and to rely 
on his sound judgement and impartiality. 

His activities were interrupted by the military revolution of 1909-10. 
The virtual dictatorship that he exercised in archaeological matters laid 
him open to attack, and for some months he was deprived of all his 
functions. “This evoked two spontaneous votes of confidence, one from 
scholars of many nations who testified to the value of his work ; the other 
from his compatriots in Cephalonia who chose him by a large majority 
to represent them in the National Assembly. On the dissolution of the 
Assembly he was restored to his posts in the University and the Archaeo- 
logical Society, and became chairman of the Archaeological Board, the 
post of Ephor General being abolished. He held this office until his 
resignation in 1920. 

As an excavator he won fame by his exploration of the pre-Persian 
strata on the Acropolis, and also did important work at Lycosura, and 
in his native island. But his heart was given to Epidaurus, where he 
spent many summers—it was almost the only holiday he allowed himself— 
and laid bare the sanctuary of Asclepius. His persistence in excavating 
there at midsummer brought on the seizure that ended his life. He pub- 
lished Les Fouilles d’ Epidaure in 1893: asecond volume was far advanced 
at the time of his death. 

Honours came to him from many foreign universities and academies. 
He was a member of the German Academy of Sciences, a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, and an honorary professor in the 
University of Leipzig. As early as 1893 he was elected an honorary 
Fellow of our society, and in 1904 he received an honorary degree in the 
University of Cambridge. 

In physique and character the people of Cephalonia and Ithaca, rocky 
and relatively barren, differ from those of the other Ionian Islands, which 
breed a less energetic type. Kavvadias with his resolute face and short 
thick-set frame might have sat for a portrait of Odysseus. He combined 
the vision that plans boldly for the future with the tenacity and force of 
character that enabled him to realize his hopes. Free from all personal 
interest, he was a just and scrupulous trustee of the antiquities which 
Greek law long ago declared to be the common possession of the nation. 


R. C. B. 





Reviews 


The Later Court Hands in England from the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century. By Hirary JENKINSON. 15x11. Pp. x+200. 5 plates 
of Alphabets + plates I-XLIV (separate portfolio). Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1927. 455. net. 

Those who for some years have used the English Court Hand of our 
Fellows Mr. Johnson and Mr. Jenkinson, whether for purposes of refer- 
ence or teaching, have much reason to be grateful to its compilers for the 
introduction which that work affords to the most important types of 
official documents. ‘The present work, with its accompanying portfolio 
of plates, will be no less useful. The plan, however, is somewhat different. 
Mr. Jenkinson points out that, at the end of the fourteenth century, a 
type of official handwriting set in which, probably derived from France, 
and known at a later date by the French term Bastard, became the source 
of a large number of classes of script which adopted and modified with 
varying freedom its settled forms of letters. On the one hand, it allied 
itself with the formal text hands used for literary purposes: on the other, 
it touched the set and current forms prevalent for purposes of business, 
while the double influence which it thus brought to bear upon con- 
temporary usage created a new starting-point in the history of English 
penmanship. Asa result of this development, the new modes of hand- 
writing acquired peculiar mannerisms: the art, as the editor puts it, 
became self-conscious. In consequence, the method of treatment adopted 
in this volume deals much more closely with purely palaeographical 
characteristics than that employed in its predecessor, and the introduction 
is largely concerned with the idiosyncrasies of the recognized styles de- 
rived from the prevailing official script of the fifteenth century. 

For the illustration of the growth of these hands Mr. Jenkinson has 
provided a rich series of examples from the Common Paper of the 
Scriveners’ Company, a record which, extending from about 1390 to 
1628, includes, in addition to ordinances and other miscellaneous con- 
tents, the autograph subscriptions of individual members admitted to the 
corporation. ‘The importance of such a series, the work of authorized 
practitioners of the art under discussion, cannot be exaggerated, and the 
selection of twenty-one out of forty-four plates from this source is fully 
justified. “The rest of the plates are derived from material in the Public 
Record Office, and embrace private letters and accounts as well as official 
documents. Aided by the notes prefixed to the editor’s transcripts, the 
observant student should soon learn to appreciate distinctions of style. It 
is fortunate that a classification of hands, which otherwise, even to an 
experience and judgement so mature as Mr. Jenkinson’s, might rest upon 
a somewhat conjectural basis, is supplied by the copy-books issued by 
writing-masters in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Apart from 
the description of certain types of current writing as free hands, the terms 
employed follow this model, and several of the alphabets which precede 
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the plates of documents are taken from the earliest of these works, John 
Baildon’s 4 Book containing Diverse Sortes of Handes, published in 1571. 

Although, for purposes of exposition, so much emphasis has been laid 
upon the artificial development of penmanship, the book will be used by 
many who, without special interest in the science of palaeography, will 
look to it as a practical guide to diplomatic study and to the art of tran- 
scription. Mr. Jenkinson has wise advice for the transcriber, flawlessly 
exemplified by the extended texts of his illustrations which form the 
second part of his work. On the other hand, he indicates sufficiently the 
necessary limitations to which it is subject from the diplomatic point of 
view. From the documents of this period, taken as a whole, ‘ the merci- 
ful medieval formalism’, as he says, ‘which at least set bounds to the 
knowledge necessary for reading, has to a considerable extent disappeared ’. 
Common form, it is true, still exercised its influence, acquiring an in- 
creased long-windedness and intricacy of phrase which effectually divorced 
legal language from literary style. Individual temperament, however, 
through the growth of private correspondence, found its way into every 
department of business, introducing elements for the understanding of 
which no study of precedents is adequate. Not only the external features 
of the historical document, but the character of its contents, in obedience 
to the general tendencies of the age, underwent changes to which there 
are parallels in every contemporary form of art and science ; and among 
these the student must to a great extent be left to find his own way to 
a coherent perception of the administrative developments which they 
imply. 

Even the set forms of the middle ages, applied as they were to suit 
circumstances which, though akin in character, varied much in detail, 
afford fruitful examples of variations of phrase and in practised hands be- 
came remarkably elastic. The influence of the individual upon such 
forms during the period of transition to modern times, even within 
a narrow area of invariable circumstance, is well illustrated by the long 
succession of subscriptions in the Scriveners’ Common Paper. Each Civis 
et Scriptor littere Curialis London framed his adhesion to the ordinances 
of the company in necessarily similar terms, but in his own style, some- 
times with extreme brevity, but frequently with an obvious effort to dis- 
play his command of Latin phrase and add a flourish to his performance. 
In the earliest examples this fertility of invention is specially noticeable : 
attention may be called to the addition by one or two humble-minded 
persons to the description of their vocation of the words uvtinam dignus, 
and to the almost excessive self-depreciation of John Tanner, who, about 
1400, adds /icet indignus scienciaque et facultate ista minimus, and con- 
cludes with the further protest hanc meam scripcionem legentis constanciam 
corditer deprecando ut mea discere volentis ignorancia inter tot et tantos 
eruditos probiter excusetur. Naturally, in process of time, the fount of 
invention was exhausted, and there was a strong tendency for each man 
to follow the last, even in his errors. ‘Thus the conventional declaration 
by each subscriber of his conviction of the utility of the prescribed oath 
undergoes alterations, each of which is current for several years together. 

VOL, IX E 
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In a series ranging from 1547 to 1554 it runs satis sciens Iuramentum 
quod modo prestiti longe fore utilissimum. 1n1559 fore perquam necessarium 
has taken the place of the last three words; but in 1566 and 1567 the 
per quam necessariam of one imperfect Latinist is followed by his successors, 
Later, the proper form is recovered, mecesse about 1585 taking the place 
of the suspended wecess’; but in 1591 the appropriately named William 
Dunce writes per quod necesse, and, although in the next subscription guod 
is cancelled and guam substituted, his error is imitated in the next two 
entries. 

The marginal signatures of this interesting series include several 
notarial marks and show the progress of the paraph as their formal con- 
clusion. Enough, however, has been said to indicate the manifold nature 
of the points raised by the study of such a collection of documents as the 
plates supply. In addition to the examples selected from the records of 
the Exchequer and Chancery and from state papers may be mentioned 
the portion of an inventory and the passage, describing the first battle of 
St. Albans, from a fifteenth-century chronicle (pl. xxm), the specimens 
of accounts and the work of accountants (pls. xxvi and xxvit), and three 
private letters (pl. xxvii). Ecclesiastical records are excluded from treat- 
ment. ‘This is perhaps to be regretted, as no class of documents presents 
greater difficulties of script, even to the practised scholar, than the court 
books and visitation books of the bishops and the archdeacons of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and, in spite of their fidelity to time- 
honoured precedents and methods of procedure, they require the most 
careful and vigilant reading. ‘This, however, is a branch of study by 
itself, and we may merely note in passing that its votaries are much in 
need of a volume like this and the predecessor, to which it is at once the 
sequel and the complement. It is a credit to English scholarship that we 
possess a work of this type which, within the limits which the editor has 
set for himself, achieves something closely approaching perfection. His 
learned and lucid commentary is enriched with notes of high biblio- 
graphical and illustrative value ; the plates are reproduced with a clearness 
that leaves nothing to be desired ; and the book is issued at a price which, 
while somewhat beyond the means of the by no means wealthy class 
which will derive most profit from it, is nevertheless extremely moderate, 
if the expense of printing and the fastidious care which has been exercised 
upon its production be duly taken into account. 

A. Hamitton THompson. 


Early Statutes of Christ's College, Cambridge, with the Statutes of the 
prior Foundation of God’s House. Edited, with introduction, translation, 
and notes, by H. Rackuam, M.A. 84x54. Pp. xi+152. Printed 
for the editor by Fabb and Tyler, Ltd., Cambridge, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 
Of the two sets of statutes printed in this volume, the first appears in 

print for the first time. The second is the original version of the statutes 

of Christ’s College as delivered by the foundress, and there are certain in- 
teresting points of difference between it and the version printed in the 
third volume of Documents Relating to the Universities and Colleges of 
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Cambridge (1852), the reasons for which are clearly set forth in Mr. 
Rackham’s concise introduction. This also contains the material facts 
regarding the foundation of God’s House in 1459 upon a site now occu- 
pied by the ante-chapel of King’s College, its removal, when this site was 
acquired by Henry VI, to the present situation of Christ’s, and its re- 
foundation under the name of Christ’s College and with new objects in 
1505. God’s House was established to remedy the scarcity of suitable 
masters in grammar schools, and, as the earliest foundation which had 
the special object of training schoolmasters in view, is of unusual historical 
interest. It was placed under the oversight of Clare Hall, the master of 
which, with a specified number of fellows elected ad hoc, acted as a referee 
in cases of disputed elections to the headship of the house, and as assessor 
to the chancellor of the university in proceedings affecting the removal of 
ahead. Mr. Rackham suggests that the title procurator or proctor, given 
as an alternative to magister and custos to the head of the body of twenty- 
six fellows of God’s House, was adopted to imply this dependence upon 
an older college, upon the early statutes of which its own were closely 
modelled. ‘This connexion ceased with the foundation of Christ’s College. 
At that date, too, the most elementary of the primitive sciences ceased to 
be the exclusive object of study: with a new constitution and largely 
extended endowments, the college provided a training in arts and divinity, 
and became one of the first homes of the new learning in Cambridge. 
The Latin text of the statutes is accompanied by an excellent trans- 
lation and by footnotes in which variations of reading between the copy 
of Christ’s statutes employed as the textual basis and known as the 
Treasury copy, and those formerly in the custody of the master and pre- 
served in the chapel, are given and clerical errors are remarked. Occasion- 
ally we note what appears to be a doubtful extension of the original : 
Eliensi diocesi occurs on p. 1, where most clerks would have written 
Eliensis diocesis or dioceseos, and the erroneous form Eboracie, on p. 80, 
seems to have passed unnoticed. The translation (p. 84) of Consilia 
eiusdem collegij secreta as ‘the secret plans of the College’ implies a too 
conscientious distinction between consilium and concilium: ‘counsels’ 
would have been better than ‘plans’, as the object of this clause in the 
oath imposed upon the fellows is to maintain the confidential character of 
deliberations in college meetings. The introduction and the brief notes 
at the end of the volume supply an adequate commentary upon special 
points. ‘The student who is acquainted with the features of the general 
type of document to which these statutes belong will not fail to notice 
points of similarity and difference between these and other members of 
the same class. In particular, the provision for masses in chapel for the 
founders and benefactors of God’s House, and the more elaborate directions 
for daily masses in the twenty-ninth chapter of the statutes of Christ’s, 
remind us that such foundations, though their object was primarily edu- 
cational, were only one form of the colleges of chantry priests which were 
established in considerable numbers during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and that their statutes and ordinances must be read in con- 
junction with those delivered to corporations whose character was more 
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exclusively religious. In this connexion, it may be noted that the psalm 
recited every day by the members of Christ’s at the early mass, Deus 
misereatur nostri, is less familiar to English readers in the translation given 
here, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us’, than in the form ‘God be merciful 
unto us’. A. Hamitton THompson, 


The Anonimalle Chronicle 1333 to 1381, from a MS. written at St. 
Mary’s Abbey, York, and now in the possestion of Sir William 
Ingilby, Bart. Edited by V. H. Garpratrny, M.A. 9x54. Pp. 
xlix+216. Manchester: University Press. London: Longmans, 
1927. 18s. 

During the short period in which this admirably edited work has been 
accessible to students, its value as a contribution to English history has 
been thoroughly established, so that it is hardly necessary to call attention 
to the important additions which are made by the anonymous chronicler 
of St. Mary’s, York, to our knowledge of the period between the meet- 
ing of the Good Parliament and the revolt of 1381. Mr. Galbraith 
does proper justice to the use of the chronicle which has been made in 
the past by antiquaries and historians who have thoroughly recognized its 
importance as an original source for the story of the Peasants’ Revolt, if 
we may still use that convenient, though not altogether accurate, term ; 
but his note upon the passage in Dugdale’s Origines Furidicales (sic) in 
which a quotation is made from it, shows the justice of his claim that the 
MS. has remained without examination from the time of Stow until he 
himself took it in hand and produced a text in which it is difficult to 
detect a possible flaw. His introduction, closely packed with informa- 
tion, but a model of scientific arrangement and clear expression, discusses 
the MS., its sources and its historical significance, and contains a pre- 
liminary account of the state of St. Mary’s abbey in the fourteenth 
century which has a general interest quite apart from the rest of the 
work. ‘The references of the chronicler to his own abbey and to the 
affairs of the North of England in his day are scanty and merely casual. 
His work breaks off before the end of 1381 and includes no allusion to 
the disturbances which took place during that year at York, Beverley, and 
Scarborough. Of these, which would have formed material for a local 
chronicle, we know-only too little. The description of John of Gaunt’s 
southward progress, abruptly interrupted at Wetherby by the loss of a leaf 
in the MS., and resumed at his arrival in London, shows that the author 
was alive to what was going on around him; but the fact remains that 
he was more concerned with events in the capital and its neighbourhood, 
and that he busied himself principally in collecting details of incidents 
which had a national rather than a local interest. 

For his notices of St. Mary’s abbey Mr. Galbraith has drawn upon the 
MS. Ordinale in the library of St. John’s College at Cambridge. What 
he has to say is extremely helpful to students of monastic life. The 
directions of the Ordinale are, no doubt, counsels of perfection, and critics 
are not wanting to-day who contend that such counsels were actually 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. But, as regards the 
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type of work and study considered appropriate to a fourteenth-century 
cloister, the number of books necessary for the activities of a large con- 
vent, and the division of the monks into three well-defined groups, this 
section of the introduction supplies much welcome evidence, which, though 
it may be obtained by the collection of other sources, is here put together 
conveniently and succinctly. In view of the topics of external and political 
interest raised by the chronicle, the special value of this brief study may 
be overlooked ; and it may be well to call attention to its remarkable worth. 
The editor has devoted much pains to the discussion of the sources upon 
which the chronicler relied. From 1334 to 1346 it is parallel with the 
Chronicon de Lanercost, and appears to depend upon the same original, 
a Franciscan compilation now lost. For the remainder, the sources are 
merely conjectural and can be assigned to no existing chronicle: their 
nature can be gathered only from close observation of textual features. 
Mr. Galbraith does not place too high a value upon the work as a whole. 
His conclusion is that ‘ the value of the York chronicle is very largely 
the value of its lost sources’, though he admits that the writer used his 
own judgement in selecting passages from others for reproduction. 
From those unknown sources, however, the ‘ anonimalle ’, or, as earlier 
commentators have termed him, the ‘anominalle’ chronicler of York 
preserved much for which, at this time of day, we may give his judicious 
plagiarism the credit. His French text, in the main a somewhat mo- 
notonous record of facts, with striking contrasts between the inaccuracy 
of some passages and the precision of others, occasionally breaks into 
lively narrative and anecdote; and his account of the Good Parliament, 
with its unique picture of the Commons in session in the chapter-house of 
Westminster, is the opening of a record for which, in the present state 
of our original material for the period, a peculiar authority may be 
claimed. With the publication of such additional sources as this and the 
Historia Mirabilis Parliamenti, recently edited for the Royal Historical 
Society, our opportunities for a clearer view of that somewhat neglected 
epoch, the last quarter of the fourteenth century, are greatly extended. 


Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme. By T. Parz, M.A., F.S.A. 9x 5. 
Pp. vili+201. Manchester: University Press. London: Longmans, 
1928. 125. 6d. 


This admirable local history by our Fellow Mr. Pape, which won the 
Charles Lynam Memorial Prize in 1925, furnishes a good illustration of 
the great variation in the material available for work of this kind. 

In the neighbouring county of Salop, Eyton, with all his genius—if 
genius be an infinite capacity for taking pains—and after unwearied 
search of such recondite and difficult sources as the Plea Rolls, could pro- 
duce for towns of antiquity, such as Whitchurch, little more than 
an elaborated history of the successive lords of the manor. ‘The case is 
very different with Newcastle-under-Lyme. It has an important series 
of minute-books of its own; and, as it was for most of its history parcel 
of the Duchy of Lancester, materials in the public archives are embarrass- 
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ingly numerous. Mr. Pape has wisely decided to use his material freely ; 
even if his narrative is rather congested in places, it is entirely to the good 
that the work has been done thoroughly and once for all. 

A second general consideration which emerges is the close relation of 
municipal and national history. “These pages, for instance, bring out 
clearly the splendour of the reign of Edward I and the utter misery of the 
twenty years that followed his death. So far as the history of the gild 
merchant and the growth of municipalities are concerned, it is probable 
that a clearer idea of the development can be got by studying a typical 
municipality, such as Newcastle, than from a general view of the whole 
subject, in which rules have always to be modified by their exceptions. 

Local histories can be arranged either chronologically or by subject. 
Mr. Pape has chosen a happy compromise. He has taken his subjects as 
they successively emerge; with those which do not call for long treat- 
ment, such as the Blackfriars priory, he deals in a single section ; other 
topics, such as the castle and the development of the borough, which call 
for more detailed study, he has developed in successive parts of the book. 
He has thus avoided the patchwork of annals without obscuring the 
picture of a progressive municipality from century to century. 

The appendices of documents contain two sections of much importance. 
One is the corporation minutes from 1369 to 1411 and (after a break) 
from 1490 to 1511; the other is a generous selection from the manorial 
documents in the Public Record office. The transcription of the Latin 
is admirable ; a single misprint, which was noted in a casual glance at the 
volume, has since eluded this reviewer. 

If it be necessary to praise with faint censure, one might point out 
that it is not respectful to use the word ‘dunning’ of the treasurer and 
barons of the exchequer, and that the last sentence in chapter VIII might 
well have been omitted. C. T. Firower. 


Close Rolls of the reign of Henry III, preserved in the Public Record Office, 
1251-53. 0x7. Pp. vi+620. London: Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, 1927. £2 2s. 

The previous volume of this series, covering the period 1247-51, was 
issued in 1922; and we now welcome another volume of the full Latin 
text, which further reduces the gap that intervenes before 1272, when the 
series of Calendars in English begins. 

The subject-matter of the Close Rolls is of so varied and important a 
kind, that it is almost invidious to select any particular entries to illustrate 
their value. The historians of castles will find many references to works 
of repair; the names of officials, both ecclesiastical and lay, and crafts- 
men of all kinds are often recorded, e.g. Hugh de Athelakeston, one of the 
king’s chaplains of St. Stephen’s, Westminster (p. 393), and Master David, 
the king’s carpenter at Clarendon (p. 294); there are several instances 
of the king’s gifts to Westminster Abbey, and of his care for the fabric; a 
reference to the stewards’ chambers near Westminster Hall, which were 
to be lengthened (p. 311) ; and such points of trivial but amusing in- 
terest, as when two wooden chairs were ordered to be sent with speed to 
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Havering, for use when the king put on and took off his boots (p. 462). 
There are good descriptions in detail of gifts for Alexander III, king of 
Scotland, then a boy of ten, on his marriage to Margaret the king’s 
daughter, and of the latter’s trousseau. One entry is of special monastic 
interest, for we believe that the name of John le Normand, abbot of 
Byland in 1252 (p. 187), is at present unrecorded. 

“But there is one aspect of this volume which cannot pass unnoticed. 
The practical value of these printed records depends very largely on the 
perfection of the index. The Public Record Office has set so high a 
standard in this matter, that any lower level becomes the more noticeable. 
And a good index requires not only imagination, but also accuracy. We 
hope that the instances which we have noticed are not typical of the 
whole, but are only isolated cases which happen to have caught the eye. 
The mayor and commonalty of Bordeaux are not indexed for the entry 
on p. 186; nor are la Réole (Regula), Bazas (Vasatensis), and the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux on p. 187. Why is Peter de Brus indexed under 
Briwes, and the Yorkshireman, Saer son of Saer de Sutton (p. 401) under 
Saer, with no entry for Sutton? ‘Though Nicholas de Quartermars is 
indexed, his daughter Joan is not (p. 223). We look in vain for any 
reference to John de Warenne on p. 120, or to enrolment of private deeds 
(the heading ‘Chancery’) on p. 42. Under the heading ‘ Carpenter, 
king’s” there is a cross-reference to David, but not to Burnell. Members 
of the Lascelles family are split up under the headings Lacell’ and 
Lasceles. The entry relating to Ralph de Dungun, on p. 57, is given as 
occurring on p. 51. Hugh de Plays and Richard Plaiz, members of a 
family holding under the earls Warenne in more counties than one, are 
indexed under Plessetis, for which there seems to be no just cause. 
Incidentally we turn to p. 244, and find no mention of either Richard de 
Plessetis or de Plays. Adam wassurely the reeve, and not the provost, of 
Malton (p. 97). Ralph son of Simon (p. 180) and Ralph son of Simon 
de Appelby (p. 68) are indexed under Simon, and identified as the same 
person, for which there seems no evidence, and small probability ; the 
latter should have been indexed under Appelby. Perhaps many of these 
instances are trivial, but collectively they suggest that some revision of the 
index should be included in the next volume. 

On p. 451 there are two small misprints which should be corrected ; 
for Sumlington read Suuilington [Swillington], and for Ponlington read 
Poulington [Pollington]. CuarLes Cray. 


Les Origines du Livre a Gravures en France. Les incunables typographiques. 
Par AnpRE BLum. 13x10. Pp. xi+ 104 with 78 plates. Paris and 
Brussels : Van Oest, 1928. 250 francs. 

In the present work on French book illustration in the fifteenth century 
M. André Blum is on safer ground than in his earlier volume on the 
Origines de la Gravure en France, in which so large a proportion of the 
prints discussed, whether simple woodcuts or block book illustrations, 
seemed more likely to be Netherlandish, German, or Austrian, rather 
than French. Date and place are generally supplied by the printer of a 
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book, and even an occasional reference is found to the illustrations (e. g. 
in certain of Jean Dupré’s Horae the cuts are described as on copper, not 
on wood). The printers themselves are known in some instances to have 
been woodcutters, but they used such a variety of hands, one house con- 
stantly borrowing blocks from another, that it is almost impossible to 
decide which work of any printer may be his own cutting. In general 
the most that we can do is to arrange anonymous work in groups, but 
even this breaks down as a practical proposition before the immense labour 
of collating illustrations in a great variety of places, and with all his desire 
to attempt a study of artistic development, M. Blum is compelled, like 
most of his predecessors in the study of fifteenth-century illustration, to 
keep to classification by printers. There have been few students who have 
had either the patience or the courage to follow Sir Martin Conway in 
the critical descriptions of his Woodcutters of the Netherlands. 

The earliest book illustration in France was contained in Le Mirouer 
de la Redemption, published in 1478 at Lyons by Martin Husz, an im- 
migrant from Germany, who used blocks from a Basle edition of two 
years earlier (Reichel’s Spiegel menschlicher Behdltnis). In this centre of 
international commerce French art was largely exposed to influences from 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. In fact, the best work done at 
Lyons during the fifteenth century, the Comedies of Terence (1493), was 
the work of a German printer, Johann Trechsel, and probably of a 
German cutter. But in Paris and in northern France the earliest illus- 
trations were far more indigenous in character, the best of them, the 
borders of Jean Dupré, aptly translating into black and white the beau- 
tiful traditions of French illumination. Guy Marchant’s Danse Macabre 
(Paris, 1485) is a purely French work, and one of great refinement of 
draughtsmanship. “The Compost et Kalendrier des Bergiers, of which he 
published the first edition in 1490, is hardly by the same excellent hand, 
but it is full of life and interest in the illustration of contemporary life. 
In style it is more angular, and nearer to the work of the cutter (an 
artist of considerable humour but far less subtlety) who is responsible for 
many of the blocks in books printed by Antoine Vérard (e.g. Blum, 
plates 87 and go). 

M. Blum shows a wide interest in the subject-matter of the books and 
cuts treated, so that, although little advance is made in differentiating the 
work of artists, or even workshops, there remains a considerable corpus of 
material, in both text and plates, of great interest to the general student 


of the period. A. M. H. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: France, Fascicule 8 = Louvre, Fascicule 5. 
By E. Porrmer. 13x10. 51 plates (= France 333-384). Paris: 
Champion, 1928. 175. 6d. Denmark, Fascicule 3 = Copenhagen, 
National Museum 3. By Chr. Biinkenserc and K. F. Jonansen. 
13 x 10. 47 plates (= Denmark 99-146). Copenhagen: V. Pio-Povl 
Branner. Paris: Champion, 1928. 175. 6d. 

First in the field, France now holds a long lead in the number of 
fascicules of the Corpus Vasorum. M. Pottier’s personal contribution of 
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five, dealing with the Louvre, overtops that of any other nation. He is to 
be congratulated not only on this achievement, but even more on the 
general progress of the gigantic enterprise he originated, the publication 
of the entire ceramic remains of antiquity. “Twenty-two fascicules from 
seven countries have now appeared, and the rate of emission is being 
accelerated as scholars and museums see more clearly the advantage of 
presenting their vases under a uniform system. Already the problem of 
arrangement for workaday purposes is looming up; and in this respect 
it is interesting to contrast the two most recent additions. 

M. Pottier from the first has aimed at variety of contents; hence the 
Louvre fascicules are always interesting individually, but are already 
growing difficult to use. Thus the Cypriote Iron Age is awkwardly 
divided between the present fascicule and its predecessor, and the black 
and red figure series appear in all with no apparent method of sub- 
division. It is suggested that ultimately the sections are to be recombined 
at pleasure, but we suspect that the fascicule arrangement will prove more 
permanent than was supposed, especially in the case of a world-collection 
like the Louvre, where finality is unthinkable, and where supplements 
will be needed every decade. It will probably be advisable in the future 
to aim at greater sectional completeness within each part. 

The present fascicule more than maintains the high standard of its 
predecessors. We have first the remainder of the Cypriote series ; amidst 
much of interest, noteworthy is the crater on pl. 343, a strange mixture 
of Mycenaean, Greek geometric, and orientalizing motives. “Then follow 
Attic black- -figure amphoras, including the splendid series of Panathenaic 
prize vases ; Attic red-figure amphoras and craters ; and finally bell-craters 
of the later red-figure period, vases more impressive in the mass than 
interesting individually ; it is a pity that these were not arranged chrono- 
logically along the lines suggested by Tillyard in the Hope Catalogue, which 
is not cited. “The text is concise, but adequate ; the photography and make- 
up of the plates excellent, but the scale of reproduction is sometimes too 
small. Innovations to be commended are the attention paid to inscriptions 
and graffiti, the text-plate of decorative motives, and the plate of lids, a 
branch of Attic pottery which, alas, still awaits its Beazley. 

The Danish publication of the National Museum at Copenhagen is 
planned on entirely different lines. Messrs. Blinkenberg and Johansen 
have aimed at working through the collection in strict geographical and 
chronological order. ‘The result is that their first two fascicules were frankly 
dull as regards contents; but the Danish series will ultimately be the most 
conveniently arranged of any, and in the new part we have one of the 
most attractive fascicules yet issued. It begins with various black-figure 
fabrics, Chalcidian, Ionic, Boeotian (pl. 100, 4 is Attic, not Chalcidian) ; 
then follone Attic black and early red figure vases. The collection, though 
not large, is of high quality, and the hilarious note struck by the ‘Tyrrhenian 
amphora, pl. 101, is amply maintained throughout. ‘The photography 
reaches a high level, and the scale of the detailed pictures is more generous 
than usual. The full and scholarly text is intended to serve as a catalogue 
to the collection. pe ot 
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The Age of the Gods: a study in the origins of culture in prehistoric 
Europe and the ancient East. By CuristopHER Dawson. 84 x 5}. 
Pp. xx +446. London: Murray, 1928. 18s. 

The choice of a title for his book must often be a matter of difficulty 
to an author, and it is not easy to discover the precise relationship of the 
title of this volume to the subject with which it deals. This ambiguity 
is, however, remedied by the sub-title, ‘A study in the origins of culture 
in prehistoric Europe and the ancient East’. ‘The author further defines 
a culture as ‘a particular adjustment of man to his natural surroundings 
and his economic needs’, a definition which he expands and exemplifies 
in a very suggestive introduction. 

The spade serves for the archaeologist the same function performed for 
the astronomer by the spectroscope, for it enables him to determine what 
may be termed the historic parallax, and allows a reconstruction of the 
distant past in a correlated sequence. ‘The great increase in our know- 
ledge of prehistoric man produced by the discoveries of the last fifty years 
has enabled us to distinguish various cultural levels and to associate there- 
with the human remains which have come to light. The interpretation 
of the evidence is still full of difficulty, but Mr. Dawson has managed to 
give an admirable summary of the present state of our knowledge. With 
the dawn of the Neolithic Period the evidence becomes more abundant 
and more clear, and the story of the past gradually gathers shape, till it 
becomes incorporated with the written record of history. Many problems 
still, however, remain obscure. ‘The relation of the Sumerian culture to 
that of Egypt; the predynastic Badarian culture of the Nile valley; the 
cultural relations of Crete to the mainland ; who were the Beaker folk; 
the Battle-axe culture of Jutland and the controversies as to its place of 
origin ; and the diffusion of the Megalithic culture are all dealt with in 
turn. Mr. Dawson shows himself fully equipped for his task, especially 
by his acquaintance with the publications of continental workers, as is 
testified by the Bibliography appended to the volume. He writes with 
clearness and accuracy, and, despite the wide field which is covered, he 
marshals his facts in well-balanced sections, giving a continuity to his 
treatment of the whole subject. ‘Tables of comparative chronologies 
according to the computations of various authorities are given at the end 
of the volume. It is an admirable survey of the present position of pre- 


historic archaeology. G. A. A. 


The Scots Mercat ‘ Cross’: an inquiry as to its history and meaning. By 
Wiiiiam Georce Brack, C.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A. 8x6}. Pp. 36. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh: Hodge, 1928. 2s. 6d. 

The author states in his preface his purpose in writing this book as an 
attempt to correlate the Mercat crosses of Scotland with other examples 
of standing stones, more particularly with the Perrons of Belgium. ‘The 
durability of stone, and probably also the fanciful shapes so often assumed 
by weathered rocks, have induced men throughout the ages to set up a 
stone as a symbol of permanence in contrast with the short and uncertain 
span of human life. From this idea it is a very easy transition to that of 
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a superhuman personality, immanent in the stone, which may be reverenced 
or placated by suitable rites. In the myth of Jacob at Bethel, Jacob sets 
up a pillar and, pouring a libation of oil over it, vows that in return for 
safety and food on his journey, ‘ this stone which I have set up for a pillar 
shall be God’s house’. A similar idea appears to underlie the Baety/i of 
early Greece. It was thus a perfectly logical action on the part of the 
Christian missionaries in Gaul and Britain to mark the standing stones 
which they found to be objects of reverence with the sign manual of their 
religion, of which the cross was the distinctive emblem. Many of the 
monoliths of Brittany and elsewhere have been so marked. ‘There is 
thus nothing inherently improbable in the idea put forward by the author 
of this booklet that the standing crosses and circular shafts, whatever may 
be their later significance as market crosses, boundary stones, and the like, 
very often perpetuate a far more ancient religious tradition than that of 


Christianity. A. UA 


The Corridors of Time. III. Peasants and Potters. IV. Priests and Kings. 
By Harotp Peake and HERBERT JOHN FiEuRE. 7} x 5}. Pp. 158; 
208. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1927. 5s. each. 

The general title of this series, ‘ The Corridors of Time ’, is to a certain 
extent misleading, for it appears to give to the conception of Time a con- 
notation in relation to history and ethnology which is not strictly true, 
and to postulate that events which have succeeded each other in time are 
causally related. It must be remembered that culture may succeed culture 
in a sequence which is not necessarily a sequence of cause and effect. 
Moreover, in the infinite complexity of human behaviour, causes and effects 
are so inextricably interwoven that any attempt to isolate the factors which 
may possibly have led to any one aspect of human behaviour gives a 
similitude of certainty which is specious and misleading. ‘This criticism 
applies not only to the present two volumes, but also to the two previous 
volumes of the series, 4pes and Men and Hunters and Artists. ‘The sug- 
gested origin of the polished flint implement may be cited as an instance 
of this tendency. ‘The authors suggest that in the course of primitive 
agriculture the use of flint coups de poing for hoeing the hard ground 
would smooth down the roughness of the flint, and might thus lead to the 
discovery of the process of flint-grinding. Further, they remark, if the point 
of the flint hoe were broken off it would still remain useful if ground to a 
transverse edge. “Thus was evolved the stone axe with the largely increased 
possibilities for the utilization of wood. Surely such a theory betokens an 
extraordinarily low estimate of the level of mental imagery in early man, 
much below that of the chimpanzee of to-day, which, as Koehler has 
shown, shows a very considerable constructive capacity and the power of 
guidance of action in the light of a plan formulated beforehand. ‘The 
authors seek to find the key to the change from the hunting to the pastoral 
habitus of primitive man in changing meteorological conditions which led 
to faunal and floral migrations. With the increasing desiccation of a wide 
zone of the earth’s surface, which included the Sahara, Arabia, and the 
area which is now the Asiatic desert, game became progressively scarcer. 
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Man accordingly from being a food collector became a food producer, and, 
being under the necessity of providing some form of receptacle for the 
storage of his food, became a basket-maker and a potter. Moreover, as 
the cultivation of grain involves a considerable amount of continuous work 
and supervision, the tendency of the cultivators would be to give up their 
nomadic habit and to settle down in the neighbourhood of their cultivated 
area, at any rate until they had gathered their harvest. 

Whether the reader is prepared to admit the premises and the validity 
of the various theories which are put forward or not, he will find in these 
handbooks an admirable résumé of the results of the latest research in 
prehistoric archaeology, and his interest will be aroused by the wealth of 
admirably reproduced illustrations. Moreover, the bibliography attached 
to each chapter will enable him to study further any particular branch 
of the subject in which he is specially interested. G. A. A. 


Satirical and Controversial Medals of the Reformation, the Biceps or Double- 
headed Series. By Francis Pierrepont Barnarp, M.A., D.Litt., 
F.S.A. 10x74}. Pp. 45. Six plates of collotype reproductions of 
medals, etc. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1927. 215. 


It is a curious little bypath of archaeology along which Dr. Barnard 
leads us. Not many writers have done more than glance at the subject 
of the double-headed medals, issued by Roman and Protestant controver- 
sialists ; and though our Fellow modestly claims only to have contributed 
a further instalment of the subject, a perusal of this finely printed and 
profusely illustrated book will persuade the reader that there can be little 
left for any one else to discover in this matter. 

Dr. Barnard describes with minute particularity more than 180 of these 
controversial medals. He concludes from their rarity in public and private 
collections, and from the few notices of them in mid sixteenth-century 
literature, that ‘they are much less common, and probably fewer were 
issued than is perhaps supposed ’. 

The partisans of Rome began, our author believes, about the year 1503 
to issue the pro-Roman type, which showed on one side a conjoined 
reversible head of a pope and an emperor, and on the other a similar 
device of a cardinal and a bishop. Of this type he enumerates and 
describes forty examples, nearly all of which have the legend J/etabitur 
iustus in virtute on the pope-emperor obverse, and constitues eos principes 
super omnem terram on the cardinal-bishop reverse. 

The Protestant party almost immediately retaliated (between 1537 and 
1547 as a famous German numismatist considered, but not later than 
1531 as our author believes) by the issue of a parody, showing the con- 
joined and reversed heads of pope and devil on the obverse and of 
cardinal and fool on the reverse. Our Fellow gives a list of 140 or 
more of these Protestant medals. ‘Their legends, in Latin, German, and 
French, are much more varied than those of the Roman Catholic medals. 
They are all coarsely abusive and deliberately offensive ; ecclesia perversa 
tenet faciem diaboli, stulti aliquando sapientes, and mali corvi malum ovum, 
are typical. 
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Very few of the medals are dated, hardly any are signed; and though 
the issue of the Roman medals of the pope-emperor type seems, perhaps 
owing to the intervention of Charles V, to have ceased very soon, whereas 
the Protestant rejoinders of pope-devil, cardinal-fool, continued to be used 
for many years, it is a little strange that only very rarely can the provenance 
of an individual medal be confidently stated. 

One looks in vain in these double-headed medals for a clear indication 
of the fashion of the papal tiara, the crowns of which are represented in 
a great variety of ways ‘from plain bands to highly decorative patterns’. 
The imperial crown, too, as here shown, is merely a symbol; sometimes 
it has two arches, sometimes four, the rim is heightened with fleurs-de-lis, 
or strawberry-leaves, or plain points; once it is shown as a plain un- 
adorned band. ‘The fool’s cap is equally the sport of the engraver’s 
fancy. Only in the cardinals’ hats, of which there are five distinct types, 
do we find what seems to be a real attempt to show the actual thing. 

The Society has once again to congratulate its distinguished Fellow on 
the production of a very thorough and a very learned piece of work. 
Unfortunately, it is published at such a price as must place it beyond the 
reach of many book-buyers. E. E. Dorttinc. 


Greek Vases in Poland. By J. D. Beaztgy. 114 x8}. Pp. xvi+ 87. 
32 plates. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1928. 425. 


Professor Beazley has produced a very attractive volume, which, like 
all his writings, adds much to our knowledge of Greek vase-painting. It 
might be supposed that Poland was not a fruitful hunting-ground for 
Greek vases ; but it has the good fortune to contain a very valuable collec- 
tion which at one time was housed in Paris at the Hétel Lambert, and 
about fifty years ago was transferred by the widow of the original owner, 
Count Dzialynski, to her native home at Géluchow. It is now known 
from the name of its present owner as the Czartoryski collection. There 
is a smaller collection in the Czartoryski Museum at Cracow, and another 
in the University of that town. Professor Beazley had therefore some 
good material to work upon, and indeed the original purpose of his visit 
was to ensure a better publication of the already partly-known Dzialynski 
vases. 

The majority of these are of the best period of Attic red-figure vase 
painting, the period which Professor Beazley has made peculiarly his own ; 
but there are also some good examples of the preceding black-figure 
period, notably a fine Panathenaic amphora, and some of the latest styles, 
both Attic and South Italian. These are fully described, though not in 
a dull catalogue form, and reproduced in 32 admirable plates, some of 
which are from the author’s own sketches, to illustrate special points in 
the drawing of the figures. 

Doubtless the specialist may find details which call for criticism, but if 
there are such, this is hardly the most suitable place. We rather prefer to 
find material for commendation, and once more to call attention to 
Professor Beazley’s vivid and unconventional manner of writing. Few 
scholars have such capacity for seeing the human side of a Greek vase- 
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painting. ‘To him the figures are living beings, as in the following 
passages: ‘Our young man is jogging along, taking up plenty of road, 
shaking his elbows and nodding his head; with his eyes on the ground, 
partly because he is cautious, and the way may be dark, partly because he 
is thinking, or letting quite pleasant things pass through his head; as 
happy as his friends, but in his own quiet way’ (p. 23). Or again: 
‘ The priestess is the mother of a little boy. A shame to leave him at 
home all day: her sister will bring him and look after him. She has 
brought him ; he sees his mother, she turns to him in the midst of the 
stir and the splendour; and he will remember that moment all his life 
through *(p. 52). Surely a happy method of interpretation, which teaches 
us that the Greeks were people of like passions with ourselves. It is a 
novelty in ‘a serious archaeological treatise to meet with such expressions 
as ‘cutty sarks’, ‘small shabby philanderers’, ‘froggish females’, or 
‘skinny capering mummers’. But there are also many valuable con- 
tributions to the more serious side of the subject, especially in the identi- 
fication of individual painters’ work. Doubtless for a proper enjoyment 
of this book a certain acquaintance with the study of Greek vases is 
essential, but even those to whom the subject is unfamiliar should derive 
much edification from its perusal. H. B. Watters. 
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British Museum Quarterly, vol. iii, no. 2, includes:—The Leverton 
Harris cup; A Ming ritual bowl; Gifts from the Bloxam collection; A 
Chinese sunk ink-tablet; Mesopotamian cylinder seals; An early 
Sumerian sculptured trough; Egyptian jewellery and carvings; Some 
new Greek vases; A Greek inscription from Egypt; An ancient Buddhist 
scripture; The crucifixion on a Frankish buckle (Dalton gift); A gold 
armlet of the Migration period; An observatory clock by ‘Tompion. 

The English Historical Review, October 1928, contains :—Papal pro- 
vision and royal rights of patronage in the early fourteenth century, by 
Miss A. Deeley; The military expedition of Sir Charles Morgan to 
Germany, 1627-9, by Prof. E. A. Beller; The treaty of Abo and the 
Swedish succession, by Sir Richard Lodge; John Horace Round, by 
Prof. J. Tait; Henry William Carless Davis, by Prof. F. M. Powicke ; 
Edward Grimeston, the translator, by G. N. Clark; The Diary of John 
Greene (1635-57), ii, by Miss E. M. Symonds; The Militia in 1685, 
by Prof. G. Davies ; The cost of the Diplomatic Service, 174 7-525 by 
D. B. Horn. 

History, July 1928, contains:—The beginnings of English mari- 
time enterprise, by the late C. L. Kingsford; Alsace and Louis XIV, by 
J. E. Hamilton; The teaching of contemporary history, by the late 
E. A. Fulton; A new type of question in history papers, by F. C. Hap- 
pold; Historical revisions: xlvi, Gladstone and the Turks, by W. N. 
Medlicott. 

October 1928, contains :—The beginnings of English maritime enter- 
prise (concluded), by the late C. L. Kingsford; The diplomatic envoy, 
by Prof. J. E. Neale; Some books on Napoleon and his circle, by Prof. 
F. C. Montague ; Transformations in History teaching, by F. J. Gould ; 
Historical revisions : xlvii, The execution of the Great Charter, by C. G. 
Crump. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November 1928, con- 
tains :—The Oslo Congress, by A. F. Pollard; The early records of the 
English Parliament ; ii, The English Parliaments of Edward II, by H. G. 
Richardson and George Sayles; Select Documents; xii, An unpublished 
poem on Bishop Stephen Gardiner (continued), by Pierre Janette; The 
Anglo-American Historical Congress, 1928; Summaries of Theses ; 
xl, Women in the textile industries and trade of fifteenth-century Eng- 
land, by Marian K. Dale; xli, Italian financiers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, with special reference to Pallavicino and Spinola, by 
Bertha Hall; xlii, The relation of Church and State, with special reference 
to the growth of the idea of religious toleration in England under James I, 
1603-16, by Phyllis Doyle; xlili, The relations of the British Govern- 
ment in India with the Indian states, 1813-23, by M. S. Mehta; xliv, 
The history of the general strike in Britain, by A. Plummer. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), vol. 15, 
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nos. 3—4, contains :—-Oxford excavations in Nubia, by F. Ll. Griffith; 
Defensive armour in Homer, with a note on women’s dress, by H. L. 
Lorimer. 

Antiquity, September 1928, contains:—Rock-pictures and archaeology in 
the Libyan desert, by D. Newbold; Climate and migrations, by J. C. 
Curry; Geochronology as based on solar radiation, and its relation to 
archaeology, by G. De Geer; Cornish place-names, by J. E. Gover; 
Scandinavian Thing-steads, by F. Wildte; Three Italian archaeological 
congresses, by T. Ashby. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 35, no 20, 
includes :——The manor house of North Derbyshire, by E. W. Chapman ; 
vol. 36, no. 1, includes :—Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall, by Sir John Simpson. 

The Architectural Review, October 1928, includes :—A history of the 
English house: viii, the fifteenth century, by Nathaniel Lloyd. 

November 1928, includes:—The fall of a tower [of Charlemagne 
at Tours], by F. Dickie; A history of the English house, ix, the fifteenth 
century (continued), by Nathaniel Lloyd. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, October 1928, con- 
tains :—How the colours of the 55th Foot were saved at Bergen-op- 
Zoom in 1814, by Captain H. M. McCance; The colours of the 
British marching regiments of Foot in 1751, by Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Leslie; Dress in the Indian army in the days of ‘ John Company’, by 
Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn ; The Frampton Volunteers, 1798- 
1802, by G. B. Michell; The Statutes and Ordynances for the Warre, 
1544; The Army List of 1740; The fortress of Quebec; The 33rd 
regiment of Foot, 1771-85 ; Windsor Castle: Prince Rupert’s order for 
the garrison ; Death of Major-General James Wolfe; Beats of Drums; 
The Highland Visitors; The Provost Marshall. 

The Burlington Magazine, September 1928, includes :—Pottery of the 
six dynasties, iii, by R. L. Hobson; An exhibition of early Chinese 
sculpture, 1, by O. Sirén; Deciphering palimpsests with quartz light, by 
L. V. Dodds. 

October 1928, includes :—More Freydal drawings, by Campbell Dodg- 
son ; English primitives: London painters and opus anglicanum, by W. R. 
Lethaby; An exhibition of early Chinese sculpture, ii, by O. Sirén ; 
Byzantine enamels in Detroit, Worcester, and Boston, by Ella S. Siple. 

November 1928, includes :—An exhibition of silver belonging to the 
Colleges of Oxford, by W. W. Watts; Medieval wainscotting and the 
development of the linen panel, by Nathaniel Lloyd; Some signed 
ivories of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by M. H. Long- 
hurst; An unknown thirteenth-century figure, by J. G. Noppen; 
Sir Hercules Read’s Gothic tapestry, by H. C. Marillier. 

The Connoisseur, November 1928, includes :—Grotesque ornaments in 
medieval art, by F. D. Klingender; Sussex pottery, by Lt.-Col. S. M. 
Castle. 

The Geographical Fournal, October 1928, includes :—William Bourne : 
a chapter in Tudor geography, by Miss E. G. R. Taylor; The mariner’s 
astrolabe, by R. T. Gunther. 
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The Library, vol. 9, no. 2, contains :—Percy’s Reliques, by L. F. 
Powell ; Notes on English printing in the Low Countries (early sixteenth 
century), by M. E. Kronenberg; The importation of Low Country and 
French books into England, 1480 and 1502-3, by H. R. Plomer ; 
A Pore Helpe and its printers, by M. C. Lenthicum; Later editions of 
Quarles’s Enchiridion, by W. L. Ustick ; Gulliver’s Travels: further 
notes, by H. Williams; Elementary exercises in bibliography, by R. W. 
Chapman. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 14, no. 4, contains :—Some unpublished 
accounts of Cook’s death, by Lt.-Commander R. T. Gould; The 
Royalists at sea in 1649, by R. C. Anderson ; Gunnery, Frigates, and the 
Line of Battle, by L. G. Carr Laughton; Nautical Time, by H. 
Harries ; Bligh’s notes on Cook’s last voyage, by Lt.-Commander R. T. 
Gould ; Viking anchors, by B. S. Phillpotts; “The Phoenician ship of Dr. 
Sottas, by D. Verwey. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 2, no. 4, 
contains :—Ancient glass in the churches of Eaton Bishop and Madley, 
Herefordshire, by G. Marshall; William Fowler, artist and antiquary, 
by P. B. G. Binnall; Heraldic painted glass at the Law Society’s Hall, 
London, by F. S$. Eden; Medieval glazing accounts, by L. F. Salzman ; 
A history of the York school of glass-painting : vii, Characteristics of the 
York type of design, by J. A. Knowles. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 6, part 2, contains :—Pedigree 
of Byseley, Bisley, or Beazley of Newington and Warborough, co. Oxon, 
Ryde, and Alverstoke, co. Southampton, and Oxton, co. Chester, by F.C. 
Beazley ; Hatton of Thames Ditton, Surrey; Child Wills, by G. Orle- 
bar; Belchier, by Sir Joseph Bradney; The Knights of Eskdale, by Col. 
J. C. Tyler ; London pedigrees and coats of arms; Bible entries : Love- 
grove, by J. H. Bloom; Will of Jane, duchess of St. Albans, 1776, by 
F. W. Tyler. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 8, parts 1 and 2, contains :-— 
Greek coins acquired by the British Museum in 1927, by G. F. Hill; 
The pennies and halfpennies of 1344-51, by J. Shirley-Fox; A hoard of 
English and foreign sterlings found at Derby, by L. A. Lawrence ; On 
some issues of seventeenth-century London tokens, by K. Rogers; The 
sculptor Hermogenes of Cythera, by C. T. Seltman ; The administration 
of Bithynia under Claudius and Nero, by C. T. Seltman. 

The Sixteenth volume of the VW alpole Society contains :—Medieval wall- 
paintings at Christ Church, Oxford, by M. R. James and E. W. 
Tristram ; Horace Walpole’s Journals of visits to Country seats, etc., 
edited by Paget Toynbee; A Roman sketch-book by Alexander Cozens, 
by A. P. Oppé. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th series, vol 5, contains :—The descent of the 
manor of Ellington, by G. G. Baker-Cresswell and H. H. E. Craster; Notes 
on prehistoric pottery and a bronze pin from Ross Links, Northum- 
berland, by Parker Brewis and F. Buckley; A Bronze Age burial at 
Kyloe, Northumberland, by Parker Brewis; John Pigg: Newcastle’s 


Puritan town surveyor, by J. Oxberry ; Excavations at Benwell (Conder- 
F 
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cum), by J. A. Petch; The church of St. Mary Magdalene, Mitford, by 
C. C. Hodges; The church of St. Bartholomew, Whittingham, by C. C. 
Hodges ; Embelton vicarage, by H. L. Honeyman; St. Mary’s chapel 
and the site of St. Mary’s well, Jesmond, by Parker Brewis ; A memoir of 
Howard Pease, by A. Hamilton Thompson. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 51, con- 
tains :—Excavations at Viroconium, 1925-6; Scratch dials, by Dom 
Ethelbert Horne; Gravestones in Midland churchyards, by Canon 
J. E. H. Blake; Astley church and its stall paintings, by F. T. S. Hough- 
ton; The influence of archaeology on architecture, by G. Drysdale; 
Note on the Roman buildings at Droitwich, by H. R. Hodgkinson ; 
Saxon discoveries at Emscote, Warwick, by P. B. Chatwin; A recently 
discovered alabaster efigy of a knight, Burton-on-Trent, by P. B. 
Chatwin; Stone mortar found at Ufton, Warwickshire, by Rev. C. W. 
Tibbets ; Various discoveries at Coventry, by P. B. Chatwin ; Notes on 
the Rollright stones, by T. H. Ravenhill ; The crypt of Berkswell church, 
Warwickshire, by P. B. Chatwin; Notes on falconry, by F. Ward; 
Registers of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, by Rev. C. S. James; The priory, 
Warwick ; Finds at Hunningham ; Fifteenth-century panel from Water 
Orton Bridge removed to Cudworth church; Fifteenth-century building 
materials; Acock’s Green; Report of meetings at Baddesley Clinton, 
Rowington, Astley, Arbury, Stow on the Wold, Icomb, Chipping Norton, 
Rollright stones, Little Wolford manor, Stamford and neighbourhood, 
Berkswell, Stoneleigh, Winchcombe, Sudeley Castle, Postlip, Castle 
Bromwich, Coleshill. 

The Cambridge Historical ‘fournal, vol. 2, no. 3, contains :—The legal 
status of markets, by L. F. Salzman; The effect of Becket’s murder on 
papal authority in England, by Z. N. Brooke ; Recent works on medieval, 
Turkish, and modern Greece, by W. Miller; Origin of Lord John 
Russell’s dispatch of Oct. 16, 1839, on the tenure of Crown offices in the 
Colonies, by J. R. M. Butler; Canada and the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
by D. L. Burn; Settlement and removal in Cambridgeshire, 1662-1834, 
by Miss E. M. Hampson; The Law of Nations and the Common Law 
of England, by Prof. E. R. Adair; Lord Granville’s unpublished memo- 
randum to Queen Victoria on foreign policy, 1852, by H. Temperley ; 
List of subjects of theses, by Cambridge University students working for 
the M.Litt. and P.hD. degrees in History, by R. E. Priestley. 

“Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Architectural, Archaeological, 
and Historic Society, vol. 18, part 1, contains :—The diary of George 
Booth of Chester, and Katherine Howard, his daughter, of Boughton 
near Chester, 1707-64, by Rev. G. P. Crawford ; The family of Proby 
in"CHester and Ireland, by Rev. G. P. Crawford; A few Cheshire 
worthies, by F. Simpson; Druidism, by the Archbishop of Wales. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeo- 
logical Society, vol. 28, new series, contains :—The Keswick and Coniston 
mines in 1600 and later, by W. G. Collingwood; The inventory of 
Mistress Fleming of Skirwith, 1639, by W. G. Collingwood ; Arthuret, 
Kirklinton and Kirkoswald, by T. H. B. Graham ; Find of Pre-Norman 
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stones at St. Michael’s church, Workington, by J. R. Mason and H. Valen- 
tine; The Baynes family of Sellet Hall in Whittington, by Col. W. H. 
Chippindall ; Cornage and Drengage, by T. H. B. Graham ; Wigton old 
church, by W. G. Collingwood; Old Carlisle, by R. G. Collingwood ; 
Packhorse bridges, by W. G. Collingwood ; The Scaleby Castle Roman 
antiquities, by R. G. Collingwood; MHerring-bone work, as seen at 
Egremont Castle, by J. F. Curwen; Excavations above Milkingstead, 
Eskdale, by Mrs. Hodgson ; Notes on Corney, by Rev. W. S. Sykes ; 
The de Multons of Gilsland, by T. H. B. Graham ; Bowness on Solway, 
by T. H. B. Graham; Cliburn Hervy and Cliburn Tailbois, by Rev. 
F. W. Ragg ; Grasmere Fieldnames, by Miss G. M. Simpson ; Tunstall 
of Thurland Castle, by Col. W. H. Chippindall ; Hardknot Castle, by 
R. G. Collingwood ; Roman Ravenglass, by R. G. Collingwood; Roman 
altars at High Moore House and Hale church, by R. G. Collingwood ; 
Hut-circles at Greendale, by W. G. Collingwood; Excavations on 
Hadrian’s Wall in the Gilsland-Birdswald-Pike Hill sector, 1927, by F. G. 
Simpson ; Stonegarthside Hall, by J. F. Curwen; Two medieval ivory 
diptychs from Cumberland, by Miss M. C. Fair; Corby; Howard of 
Corby ; a cross at Wreay farm near Greenhill, Wigton. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club, vol. 49, includes :—Tarrant 
Crawford and the founder of Salisbury Cathedral, by Canon J. M. J. 
Fletcher ; An additional Calendar of Dorset deeds, by V. L. Oliver ; 
Notes on the church of St. John the Baptist, Bere Regis, by H. W. 
Crickmay ; West Woodyates manor, by F. B. Eastwood; Description of 
Romano-British pavement, originally found in 1903 and rediscovered on 
October 5th, 1927, by O. C. Vidler; English alabaster tables in Dorset, 
by E. T. Long; Friendly Societies and their emblems, by R. Hine; 
Poole’s ancient Admiralty court, by H. P. Smith; Roofs of Dorset 
churches, by E. T. Long. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. 19, part 2, con- 
tains :—The earliest map showing Essex, by the late Miller Christy ; 
Essex place-name study, by P. H. Reaney; The destroyed church of 
St. Lawrence, East Donyland, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; Customs and 
services on an Essex manor in the thirteenth century, by Rev. J. L. Fisher ; 
A Roman tombstone found in Colchester, by M. R. Hull; Great Tey 
churchyard fence, by C. F. D. Sperling; Henry III in Essex, by the late 
J. H. Round; The Colchester sphinx, by M. R. Hull; Discovery of 
Roman remains at Colchester, October 1927, by E. J. Rudsdale ; Roman 
remains near the Victoria Inn, Colchester ; Derleghe, by P. H. Reaney. 

The Essex Review, October 1928, includes :—Roman monument of 
a horse-soldier at Colchester : mystery of the two serpents, by W. Gurney 
Benham ; Wivenhoe records, by Rev. G. M. Benton ; John Harriott and 
the Rochford Hundred, by Rev. H. Smith; Harmony Field at Fairy 
Green, by A. Hills; Hedingham pottery, by A. Hills; The chapel 
of St. James in Bocking, by A. Hills; Six Bells Inn, Bocking, by A. 
Hills ; Seal of Filliol, by W. Gurney Benham ; Samuel Prout in Essex, 
ty S. J. Barns; An amusing episode at Bulphan 150 years ago, by H. E. 
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Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, vol. 20, no. 1, includes :—The Ewerby 
church chest, by A. Hunt; The Preceptory of Aslackby, by A. Welby ; 
Ancient residences in Livesey township, Blackburn, by J. Livesey; 
Articles of Agreement, by W. A. Cragg. 

London Topographical Record, vol. 14, contains :—The fortification of 
London in 1642-3, by N. G. Brett-James; The King’s Head tavern, 
Leadenhall Street, by K. Rogers ; Disappearing London: Regent Street, 
by A. T. Bolton ; St. Matthew’s chapel, Spring Gardens ; Rosamond ponds 
and the reservoir in the Green Park, by P. Norman; The work of C. L. 
Kingsford in London history and topography, by Miss E. Jeffries Davis. 

Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, vol. 9, part 5, con- 
tains :—Dante and Mohammed, by Rev. A. Shirley; Church of St. 
Sepulchre without Newgate, by Philip Norman and G. J. B. Fox; The 
viscissitudes of a fifteenth-century brass [the Flemish brass of ‘Thomas 
Lambaert, 1466, from Nieuport], by E. Yates. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 62, includes :— 
Parochial Documents, with special reference to the Whitworth MSS., 
Presidential address, by S. A. H. Burne: Tunstall Manor Court Rolls; 
Armorial glass at Pillaton Hall, by T. Pape; Wulfhere, king of the 
Mercians, by H. M. Fraser ; Round barrow at Blore Ray ; Armorial glass ; 
Excavations at Uttoxeter and Hales; Stone axe-hammer from Betley. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 69, contains :—Wilmington 
priory: an architectural description, by W. H. Godfrey; Wilmington 
priory: historical notes, by Rev. W. Budgen; The early heraldry of 
Pelham, by L. F. Salzman ; The heraldry of Horselunges, by F. Lam- 
barde; Note on some uncommon types of stone implements found in 
Sussex, by E. Curwen; The antiquities of Windover Hill, by E. C. 
Curwen ; Brambletye, by I. C. Hannah and W. D. Peckham ; Sussex 
deeds in private hands ; Church of St. Anne, Lewes: an anchorite’s cell 
and other discoveries, by W. H. Godfrey; Timber exports from the 
Weald during the iourteenth century, by R. A. Pelham; Roman Iron- 
works near East Grinstead, by E. Straker ; Stonehouse barn, Forest Row, 
by I. C. Hannah ; Coats of arms in Sussex churches, by F. Lambarde ; 
Earthworks in Gobblestubbes copse, Arundel, by E. Curwen and E. C. 
Curwen ; Two sections through Stane Street on Halnaker Hill, by S. E. 
Winbolt; Amberley castle, by W. D. Peckham; The Vine (Shelleys), 
Lewes: a correction, by W. H. Godfrey ; John Braman of Chichester 
and Lewes, by W. H. Godfrey ; Sussex entries in Surrey Registers, by 
W. H. Challen ; The heraldry of Goring and Covert, by F. Lambarde ; 
Report of Local Secretaries. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 2, no. 3, includes:—The Roman road, 
Selsfield Place to Clayton, by S. E. Winbolt; Horsham Churchwardens’ 
account book, by R. Garraway Rice; Jane Shirley, by Brig.-Gen. F. 
Lambarde ; Monastic paving tiles, by A. Ponsonby ; St. Michael’s church, 
Upmarden; Neolithic road, Bow Hill, by E. C. Curwen; The Lavant 
caves, Chichester, by E. C. Curwen; Courts, Hallmotes, Views of Frank- 
pledge and Hundreds of the bishop of Chichester, by W. D. Peckham; A 
west Sussex ‘ Lamentable Complaint’ ; A Warnham farmer’s goods, 1670, 
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Cocking Feet of Fines, 1509-1759, by W. H. Challen; South Malling 
church: ‘Sinder’ and ‘Cinder’, by F. B. Stevens; An eighteenth-cen- 
tury brickmaker; Medieval pottery on Stane Street; Disloyal words at 
Pulborough, by C. R. Haines. 

Publications of the Thoresby Soctety, vol. 28, part 4, Miscellanea, con- 
tains:—Christopher Saxton, of Dunningley, his life and work, by Sir 
George Fordham ; The genesis of Warburton’s Map of Yorkshire, 1720, 
by W. B. Crump; An old case for the opinion of counsel relating to the 
property of the Thoresby and Briggs families, by G. G. Alexander ; The 
custom of the Province of York: a chapter in the history of Wills and 
Intestacies, by G. G. Alexander; MSS. written or possessed by Ralph 
Thoresby ; Notes on an armorial window at Adel church, by W. B. B. 
Turner; The family of Lacy of Cromwellbottom and Leventhorp, by C. T. 
Clay. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, new series, vol. 4, 
contains :—The Church bells of Worcestershire, part iii, by H. B. 
Walters ; The Dingleys of Charlton, by E. A. B. Barnard; The painted 
glass of Birtsmorton church, by G. McN. Rushforth; The Elizabethan 
settlement at Worcester, 1559-62, by Rev. Canon Davenport; Biblio- 
graphy of the late J. W. Willis-Bund; A flint arrowhead from Stone, 
Kidderminster, by T. C. Cantrill ; The monumental brasses of Worcester- 
shire, part li, by F. J. Thacker. 

Annual Report of the County Kerry Society, 1927, contains :—The 
notable connexions of the first Sir Edward Denny, by W. T. J. Gun 
and Rev. Sir H. L. L. Denny. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 39, contains :—Ewloe, by Prof. J. E. Lloyd; The 
castle of Ewloe and the Welsh castle plan, by W. J. Hemp; Manx 
marginalia, by Rev. F. G. Ackerley; Early Celtic missionaries, by Rev. 
G. Hartwell Jones; A north Cardiganshire woollen factory, by I. C. 
Peate; Legal references, terms and conceptions in the ‘ Mabinogion’, by 
T. P. Ellis; Nicholas Robinson 1530 ?—85, by Venerable A. O. Evans; 
Letters to and from William Owen (Pughe), 1804-6, with an intro- 
duction by Sir E. Vincent Evans. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 4, part 2, includes :—The 
Proceedings of the Small Hundred Court of the commote of Ardudwy 
in the county of Merioneth from 8 October 1325 to 18 September 1326, 
by E. A. Lewis; The Scudamore family, by J. E. Lloyd; Current work 
in Welsh archaeology, by Lily F. Chitty, W. F. Grimes, and Cyril 
Fox. 

The Indian Antiquary, September 1928, contajns:—A Nair envoy to 
Portugal, by U. B. Nair; Thomas Cana, by T. K. Joseph; The home 
of the Upanishads, by Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee; Maharista and 
reo by A. Master; Notes on piracy in eastern waters, by the late 

. C. Hill. 

October 1928, contains :—The antiquity of the idea of Chakravartin, 
by D. R. Bhandarkar; Vedanta and Christian parallels, by A. Govinda- 
charya Svamin ; Who were the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj? by R. R. 
Halder ; The home of the Upanishads, by Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee ; 
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Hindu and non-Hindu elements in the Katha Sarit Sagara, by Sir 
Richard Temple; Notes on piracy in eastern waters, by the late S. C. 
Hill. ; 

November, 1928, contains :—Kathaka Upanishad, by Prof. J. Char- 
pentier ; Some literary notes on the authorship of the Govindalilamrita, by 
Chintaharan Chakravarti; Thomas Cana, by T. K. Joseph ; New types 
of copper coins of the Sultans of Gujarat, by C. R. Singhal; Notes on 
the seven pagodas, by Sir R. C. Temple and R. Gopalan. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 32, no. 3, contains :—Corre- 
spondences in J. G., I*, 196 and 198, by B. D. Meritt and A. B. West ; 
The Antikythera bronze youth and a herm replica, by A. D. Fraser ; 
A birth certificate of the year 145 a.p., by H. A. Sanders; Color at 
Corinth, by T. L. Shear; Buttons and their use in Greek garments, by 
Kate McK. Elderkin; A revision of J. G., I?, 302, by A. B. West and 
Barbara P. McCarthy. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 37, part 2, con- 
tains :—East Florida as a refuge of Southern loyalists, 1774-85, by 
W. H. Siebert; Lewis Hughes; the militant minister of the Bermudas 
and his printed works, by G. W. Cole. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Soctety, vol. 67, no. 2, in- 
cludes :—-Were the ancestors of man primitive brachiators? by W. K. 
Gregory; Present status of the problem of human ancestry, by H. F. Osborn; 
Textual criticism of the Greek Old Testament, by M. S. Margolis. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, October 1928, includes :— 
The empty sarcophagus of the Mother of Cheops, by Dr. Reisner. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 19, no. 2, contains :—The oldest re- 
maining Wentworth mansion, being the dwelling built by Col. Paul 
Wentworth, at Salmon Falls, N.H., in 1701, by F. C. Brown; The gift 
of the Harlow collection of photographs, by W. S. Appleton; The 
Trueman Gilbert house, by Mrs. Stivers; The Harlow collection of 
photographs of Shrewsbury and nearby towns, by H. Harlow; The Adams 
mansion, Quincey, Mass. ; The acquisition of the Rebecca Nurse house, 
Danvers, Mass.; ‘Drummer’ Samuel Stetson house, Hanover Centre, 
Mass.; The Standish house, Wethersfield, Conn.; The John Hicks 
house, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band 58, Heft 
5, includes :—-Lombards in Bohemia, by H. Preidel; A late Bronze Age 
cremation burial at Nieder-Russbach, Lower Austria, by J. Bayer. 

Analecta Bollandiana, x\vi, fasc. 3 and 4 (1928). History and ex- 
planation of the name Clibanion given to the Georgian church on the 
Wonderful Mountain near the mouth of the Orontes, where the younger 
St. Symeon Stylites (hence known as Thaumastorites) imitated the isolation 
on a column of his famous predecessor at Qal‘at Sim‘an, by P. Peeters; 
Form and Composition of collective letters of indulgence in the Middle 
Ages (continuation and conclusion), by H. Delehaye; Various readings 
from two Dublin MSS. of the Lives of St. Louis of Toulouse and St. 
Antony of Padua, by P. Grosjean; Note on the Cappadocian origin of 
the first Christian missions to the Goths, by J. Mansion; Contemporary 
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evidence of cures performed by the Ven. Mark d’Aviano at Liége in July 
1681, by R. Lechat. 

L’ ‘Anthropologie, tome xxxviii, nos. 3-4 (September 1928: Masson et 
Cie, Paris). Prominence is given to finds of Mas d’Azil type in a cave 
called Trou Violet at Montardit, Ariége ; nucleiform scrapers, used pebbles, 
and bone implements are figured, as well as human remains from burials, 
which are proved to have been contemporary with the occupation. The 
first part of a treatise by H. Neuville discusses the megalithic structures of 
Abyssinia, which bear carvings of human figures and swords. A lecture 
by Louis Germain on the work of Jacques de Morgan honours the 
memory of a prehistorian of many talents; and the reviews deal with the 
Piltdown skull (p. 363) and others of Neanderthal, Chancelade, and epi- 
palaeolithic origin. ‘The views of A. Mochi on the glaciations and 
quaternary fauna and industries in relation to Italy are discussed (p. 371) 
by Raymond Vaufrey, whose own book on palaeolithic Italy is reviewed 
at length by the Abbé Breuil (p. 373). A remarkable deposit with hearths 
of the Chelles period is recorded from Téting on the Moselle, half-way 
between Metz and Sarrebriick ; and Prof. Boule notices Mr. O. G. S. 
Crawford’s article (Geographical Review, xvi) on the birth-place of 
civilization (p. 384). Some ‘ mesolithic’ discoveries in Central Europe 
are mentioned on pp. 444-6. 

Revue Anthropologique, Juillet-Septembre 1928, nos. 7-9 (Emile 
Nourry, Paris). In addition to anthropological papers, there are three of 
prehistoric interest. Van Giffen regards the Netherlands as a frontier or 
transition area between the main currents of civilization and population in 
ancient times ; and in denying the presence of palaeolithic man, has over- 
looked or rejected two palaeoliths in the British Museum said to have 
been found at Battum near Deventer in 1860. Aberg’s division of the 
country into northern, central, and southern zones is adopted, and diagrams 
of the pottery types supplied. “The palisaded barrow, of which a specimen 
is illustrated, may have analogues in England. ‘The neolithic and 
aeneolithic civilizations of France are discussed without illustrations by 
M. G. Poisson; and Dr. Pontier has a short paper on the Mas d’Azil 
culture of Lumbres, in the Pas-de-Calais, and its relation to that of La 
Madeleine, but here again illustrations are wanting. 

L’Homme Préhistorique, Janvier 4 Mars 1928 (J. Gamber, Paris). 
Flint daggers and lance-heads from Belgium are figured by MM. Hamal- 
Nandrin and Servais, who point out that it is often difficult to distinguish 
between them. Some are of Grand Pressigny flint, others (figs. 8, 9) 
recall the daggers often found in Britain with beakers, but the bibliography 
is confined to Belgium and Switzerland. Our Hon. Fellow M. Léon 
Coutil has a fully illustrated paper on bronze daggers, rapiers, and swords, 
with the types conveniently grouped but labelled on too small a scale. 
There are three pages of spiral designs from many quarters. 

Avril 4 Mai 1928. The number opens with some reflections on the 
modern stone industry of the Australian natives, a survival from prehistoric 
times. “The Marquis de Baye contributes a paper on the later Iron Age 
helmets and their distribution in Europe, concluding that they were worn 
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only by great chiefs, whether Gothic, Frankish, Burgundian or Alemannic. 
The ornament has Scythian as well as Early Christian elements. Finds 
of obsidian and amber on palaeolithic sites are treated by J. Skutil; and 
there are short notices of a bronze tranchet from the Camp de Gesnes, 
Ambriéres, Mayenne, and a new statue-menhir found near Nimes. 

Arethuse, vol. 5, no. 2, contains:—The coinage of Thera, by S. 
Mirone; Some cameos in the Hermitage Museum, by J. Wirenius 
Matzoulewitch ; The Venetian coins in the Le Hardelay collection in 
the Cabinet des Médailles, by G. Bataille. 

Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Reproductions de Manuscrits a peintures, 
vol. 11, contains :—Miiniatures in the Homilies of the Virgin, by the 
monk Jacques, by H. Omont; Bibliography of publications dealing with 
illuminated manuscripts, 1922-8, by P. Lauer. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, part 277, 
contains :—Simon Ogier and the shrievalty of Saint-Omer in 1601, by 
J. de Pas. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Soctété des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1927, no. 4, 
contains :—The chateau of Picquigny, by N. Vivien ; Notes on the King’s 
album of tapestries, by A. de Gilles. 

Mannus, vol. 20, part 4%, contains :—The Schonfeld ceramic style, by 
C. Engel; The number of glaciations in North and Central Germany, 
by L. van Werbeke; The present position of racial research, by K. F. 
Wolff. 

Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Serie III, 
Memorie, vol. 2 (Rome, 1928). Cardinal Ehrle opens the second volume 
of this sumptuous publication with an account of the Architectural 
Collections of the Oratorian, Virgilio Spada (1596-1662), who as 
a member of the Congregation of the Reverend Fabbrica played an im- 
portant part under Innocent X and Alexander VII in the conduct of the 
works for the completion of St. Peter’s ; and he has made this the occasion 
for a review of what took place with regard to the removal of Bernini’s 
bell-tower from the facade, the projects for treating the Piazza and 
creating a vista or wide approach to it through the Borgo, the designs for 
Bernini’s colonnades and the buildings destroyed to make way for them, 
notably the House of Raphael. Another section treats of the floating 
corn-mills in the Tiber. Mgr. Mercati edits from a document in the 
Vatican Archives the private expenses of Leo X from May to August, 
1513. Dom G. Morin prints from a MS. in the Ambrosiana a sermon 
preached at the opening of the Lateran Council of 1179, which he 
attributes to the Canonist, Magister Rufinus, bishop of Assisi. Mgr. 
Wilpert describes the late fourth-century Christian sarcophagus formerly 
in Saint-Hilaire, Poitiers, with special reference to its central subject, the 
Adoration of the Cross, which he illustrates by a contemporary ivory 
casket, found in 1908 in the ruins of a church at Samagher near Pola, 
and evidently a reliquary for a particle of the Cross, as is shown by the 
subjects on the cover and sides. ‘Dr. Ashby and Prof. Lugli describe the 
remains on the great Imperial estate to the east of Rome, including those 
of the villa ad duas lauros near Centocelle, recently destroyed by the 
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creation of an aviation ground, and of the Imperial mausoleum known as 
Monte del Grano. E. S. King reviews the evidence for the early cult of 
the True Cross and the existence of pectoral crosses containing particles 
of the wood, and then examines various groups of these, the oldest of 
which (sixth-seventh century), probably made at Jerusalem, is best 
represented by a bronze reliquary-cross in the Christian Museum of the 
Vatican Library. Dom C. Mohlberg publishes with facsimiles the seven 
leaves of the ninth-century Glagolitic missal discovered at Jerusalem in 
1874 and now at Kiew, with an elaborate commentary on its origin and 
derivation from the Roman Sacramentaries of the sixth—seventh centuries. 

Notizie degh Scavi, 6th series, iv (1928). Este, Gallic, and Roman 
tombs and their contents, together with some mosaic pavements found in 
the environs, by A. Callegari; Monselice, contents of Roman tombs 
(Augustan age), by the same; Lucca, various sepulchral objects found 
near Ponte a Moriano, 8 km. from Lucca, by A. Custer; Montaione, 
Etruscan tomb containing three sculptured cinerary urns (second-century 
B.c.), by A. Minto; Volterra, remains of an Etruscan temple on the 
ancient acropolis, and various objects (now in the Arch. Museum, Florence) 
found near the Asylum of S. Girolamo, including an Etruscan cinerary 
urn (third-century B.c.) with relief of a deceased husband coming to 
conduct his dying wife to the other world, by D. Levi; Vetulonia, con- 
tents of primitive tombs similar to those previously discovered in the 
district, by the same, who also describes the discovery at ‘ Le Tassinaie’, 
near Chiusi, of an untouched Etruscan tomb with its sealed sepulchral 
niches each containing a cinerary urn. Among the objects found was 
a mirror engraved with the common subject of the Cabiri. ‘The urns are 
inscribed with the names of the occupants, and the fronts are sculptured 
with mythological scenes. With this tomb may be compared two found 
at ‘Le Palvezze’ in 1915, hitherto unpublished, the contents of which 
are now in the Arch. Museum at Florence. Roman gravestones and 
other antiquities discovered in the city. Santa Marinella (Civitavecchia), 
a hoard of Roman aes signatum and aes grave (end of fourth-century B. c.), 
with a dissertation on the subject by S. L. Cesano. Veii, E. Stefani 
describes the contents of five tombs (seventh-sixth century B. c.) found in 
the area of a large tumulus near Prima Porta, belonging to the oldest type of 
‘tombe a camera’. Among the pieces of bucchero ware are two kantharoi, 
one with incised subjects of a sphinx and lions devouring men and animals. 
Ceprano, remains previously thought to be prehistoric, but really of the 
Roman period, by Ugo Antonielli. 

Sardinia. Gonnoscodina (Cagliari), a hoard of bronze Imperial coins 
(Trajan to Commodus), by A. Taramelli; Capoterra (Cagliari), two 
hoards of Imperial bronze coins (Hadrian to Gallienus), by the same. 

Raetia. Vipiteno, discovery near Casteldarne (Ehrenburg) in the Val 
Pusteria of a milestone im situ recording restoration by Severus in 201 of 
milestones on the road between Aguntum and Vipitenum, with account 
of milestones previously discovered on the same road, by C. M. Mayr. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Naz. dei Lincei, 6th series, vol. 3, fasc. 
11, 12 (Nov., Dec., 1927). Heraclitus, Ephesus, and the East, by 
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Dr. Luigia A. Stella, who describes the Oriental (especially Persian) 
influences under which Heraclitus lived at Ephesus, and their effects in 
his writings as shown by the fragments. The argument of analogy in 
juristic logic, by B. Brugi. Memoir of Isidoro Del Lungo (1841-1927), 
literary critic of medieval Italian literature, by G. Mazzoni. Hypnos and 
Bios: suggestions about two passages in the Oedipus at Colonus of 
Sophocles, by N. Festa. Memoir of the philologist Luigi Ceci (1859-1927) 
by N. Festa, with bibliography. 

Vol. 4, fasc. 1, 2 (Jan., Feb., 1928). R. Benini identifies the Tabernicc 
and Pietrapana in Dante’s description of the lake of ice (Inferno, xxxii, 
28, 29) with Monte Javornick above the Lago di Circonio (Zirknitz) on 
the Italian frontier towards Jugoslavia, and a hill called Pietrapiana which 
appears in old maps near the lake of Montignoso in Tuscany. N. Festa 
shows that the idea that re/igo sometimes has the meaning of solve (adopted 
by De Vit) comes from a mistaken interpretation of a passage in Palladius 
(ili. 13. 2). ‘ Rei uxoriae iudicium’ (Gai Inst. iv. 62), by V. Capocci. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, viii (1928), nos. 1-2. The 
Via Tiburtina (continuation), by T. Ashby; Roman sepulchral chamber, 
possibly Early Christian, near Tivoli, by G. Mancini; Archaic dedication 
to Hercules, by the same; Notes on the gilds of arts and crafts at Tivoli, 
with documents, by V. Pacifici; The Villa of Horace, by G. H. Hallam ; 
A sixteenth-century industrial society, by C. Regnoni; Lolli’s History of 
Tivoli (1595-1744) (continuation) ; Discoveries of medieval and modern 
inscriptions, by P. and A. Cioffi; The portrait of St. Francis at Subiaco ; 
Memorial to G. M. Natali, bishop of Tivoli (1765-82) at his birthplace, 
Oletta in Corsica. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana. Anno IV (Rome, 1927). The most 
important article in this volume is Mgr. Wilpert’s ‘ Restorations of ancient 
Christian sculptures and modern antiques’. He first shows how the 
sculptured fronts of sarcophagi have sometimes been restored in a way 
that has destroyed their character or meaning. Instances are given in the 
Lateran and other Roman collections, and also from museums and churches 
in other countries. The latter part of the article is devoted to the forgeries. 
He repeats what he had previously published about the Bowl of Constantine 
in the British Museum, demonstrating its derivation from an engraving 
of 1832 reproducing a miniature in the eleventh-century Exultet Roll of 
Mirabella Eclano. He then calls in question the authenticity of the 
Byzantine silver plate from Cyprus (4rchaeologia, |x), especially the series 
of dishes with scenes from the life of David. With these go other 
specimens of silver plate of supposed Syrian provenance, among-which, it 
need scarcely be added, is the Antioch Chalice. His dissection of the 
latter leads him to attack the Boscoreale silver cup with representations of 
Augustus, and another piece from the same source with a personification 
of Africa (Louvre). The volume also contains reports on recent dis- 
coveries in the Catacombs by F. Fornari; Inaugural address on the opening 
of the Pontifical Institute of Christian Archaeology by Mgr. Kirsch; 
Discoveries of Greek Christian epitaphs under the Trappist Monastery 
(S. Callisto), by O. Marucchi; The iconography of the lead ampullas 
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(seventh—-eighth century) found in 1910 in the crypt of S. Colombano at 
Bobbio, by C. Cecchelli; Discovery of a grave in one of the chapels of 
S. Stefano at Bologna with epitaph (fifth or sixth century) of Julia Afrodite, 
perhaps the original of Juliana the traditional helper of St. Petronius in 
the foundation of the church, by G. Belvederi; A new representation of 
the funeral banquet, by A. M. Schneider: Discovery of an important 
Christian cemetery (fourth—-eighth centuries) near Tarragona, by J. Vives ; 
Review of previous exploration of the cemetery of Praetextatus, and 
account of the Damasine inscriptions recently found there, by E. Josi; 
Sources of the iconography of the Roman catacomb paintings, by Mgr. 
Kirsch. Notes on a Byzantine seal from Carthage, Austrian excavations 
(1926, 1927) at Ephesus (Basilica of St. John, Cemetery of the Seven 
Sleepers), a fifth-century Christian basilica in Aegina, the fifth-century 
Church of the Virgin on Mount Gerizim (an octagon with ring of chapels, 
perhaps a prototype of S. Vitale, Ravenna). 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, 
vol. 42 (1927). Obituary of Walther Amelung, by G. Rodenwaldt ; 
The styles of Campanian wall-paintings, by F. Wirth ; Two pre-Roman 
circular tombs in Algeria, one of which is probably the Numidian royal 
mausoleum mentioned by Pomponius Mela, by G. Welter. R. Herbig 
distinguishes the motive on Etruscan mirrors of horses’ heads seen through 
a stable window, from the Greek one (on vases, etc.) where the head is _ 
enclosed by lines indicating the celestial sphere ; and describes the Roman 
reliefs on a cylindrical base (probably of a trophy) at Civita Castellana, 
belonging to the last age of the Republic. H. Achelis identifies Catacomb 
paintings in the museum at Catania with subjects described by Bosio in 
the Roman cemetery of Domitilla. K. Lehmann-Hartleben discusses an 
altar at Bologna with reliefs of a sacrifice in the presence of Roma and 
Augustus as Mercury, and crossed cornucopias and caduceus, a symbol of 
Ptolemaic origin used on coins of M. Antonius, and here perhaps indicating 
that the altar was due to one of his veterans settled by Augustus in his 
Colonia Bononia. CC. Blinkenberg discusses the Vatican Laocoon, and 
suggests that, as the greyish marble in which half the group is sculptured 
comes from Rhodes, the work may have been executed (about 25 B. c.) to 
replace a lost or damaged group represented on an Etruscan scarab in the 
British Museum. FE. von Mercklin describes the two halves of a capital 
in the Tabularium sculptured with trophies and Victories. E. Lowy 
criticizes the current interpretations of the reliefs on the cuirass of the 
statue of Augustus from Prima Porta, and comments on the idealistic 
character of the portrait. J. Sieveking shows that two heads in the 
background of the relief of the sacrifice of two bulls in the Louvre are an 
insertion, represented in its original form in a sixteenth-century drawing, 
and probably belonging to a scene connected with a triumph of M. Aurelius, 
whereas the rest of the relief is of the time of Severus. Criticism of 
A. J. B. Wace’s reconstruction in Papers of the British School at Rome, 
iv. 251. Some red-figured vases now in the Hermitage Museum are 
identified by A. Peredolski. A. Rumpf shows that the bronze head of 
Antinous in the Archaeological Museum at Florence appears to be 
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a modern (probably eighteenth-century) cast from a marble head at Naples. 
In the same way a bronze bearded portrait head at Leningrad reproduces 
a marble original in the Vatican. 

Fornvdnnen: Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademien, 1928, hiafte 3 (Stockholm). A cemetery of the Migration 
period was explored in 1913 on Tjérn, an island off Bohuslain, compris- 
ing two large and twelve small barrows with two overthrown Bautasteine 
or slanting stones originally on the top of barrows. One barrow contained 
a skeleton, the others slight traces of cremation. ‘The brooches and 
bracteate from the first date the only inhumation of the kind in Sweden 
between 500 and 550. Otto Rydbeck deals with the lead tokens of 
medieval times, defining their several uses. There are short notices of a 
Swiss Bronze Age mould for socketed celts and tanged knives, an open- 
work pendant from Gotland, and medieval tombstones from Scania. 

Hafte 4. A well illustrated paper by Nils Lithberg describes the 
Gotland antiquities in the British Museum, which were mostly collected 
by Mr. James Curle: they extend from the early Bronze Age to the end 
of the Viking period. Bertil Berthelson begins the architectural history of 
the convent at Vadstena; and Agnes Geijer brings forward evidence, 
based on drawings found on vestments at Stockholm Museum, to show 
that the so-called English needlework was also produced in Flanders and 
near the present Franco-Belgian frontier. Accessions to the Library 
include a good proportion of British publications. 

Arsberdttelse (Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund), 1927-8, 
contains :—The changes of level of the Stone Age Sea and the earliest 
settling of man in Scandinavia, by G. Rydbeck ; Further explorations in 
Eastern Triphylia, by N. Svensson Valmin ; The union of Sweden and 
Norway under Magnus Eriksson, by G. Carlsson. 

Musée National Suisse : 36" Rapport Annuel, includes :—The Alaman 
cemetery at Oerlingen, by D. Viollier; Sculptures from the minster at 
Zurich, by K. Frei-Kundert; The sword of Ritter Rudolf von 
Schauenstein, by E. A. Gessler; Representations of saints on Swiss coins, 
by E. Gerber; The Hallwil collection of family antiquities, by H. Leh- 
man. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de Egypte, vol. 38, part 1, con- 
tains :—T wo sarcophagi from Touna el-Gebel, by H. Abou Seif; A 
sculptor’s model of the early Old Kingdom, by L. Borchardt ; The dis- 
persed objects from the tomb of Sen-nezem, by G. Daressy; A weight 
of Tell Oum Harb, by G. Daressy ; The so-called Hyksos monuments, 
by R. Engelbach; A sarcophagus from Touna, by S. Gabra; Inscrip- 
tion on a statuette base, by S. Hassan; Preliminary report on the 
1927-8 excavations in the southern part of the Memphite cemetery, by G. 
Jéquier ; The representation of a leaf of Nymphaea Lotus L. on a late 
bas-relief, by L. Keimer ; Small monuments in the Cairo Museum, by 


G. Lefebvre. 
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translated, and edited by Alan H. Gardiner and Kurt Sethe. 15x11. Pp. ix+ 
32, with 11 plates. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1928. 

*The Badarian Civilization and predynastic remains near Badari. By Guy Brunton 
and Gertrude Caton-Thompson. 12x9}. Pp.x+128, with 85 plates. London: 
British School of Archaeology, 1928. 


Epigraphy. 
*Victoria and Albert Museum. A Picture-book of Roman alphabets. 7}x5. Pp. 24. 
London: Stationery Office, 1928. 6d. 
Folklore. 
*Some Tribal origins, laws, and customs of the Balkans. By M. E. Durham. 9?x6. 
Pp. 318. London: Allen and Unwin, 1928. £1. 
Furniture. 


*Victoria and Albert Museum: A Picture-book of English chimneypieces. 7}x5. 
Pp. 24. London: Stationery Office, 1928. 6d. 


History and Topography. 

*The History of Luton and its Hamlets: being a history of the old parish and manor 
of Luton in Bedfordshire. By William Austin, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. Vol. i. 
9}x6}. Pp. xxxi+280. Newport, Isle of Wight: County Press, 1928. 155. 

*Prince Charlie and the Borderland. By David Johnstone Beattie. 8$x5}. Pp. 290. 


Carlisle: Thurnam, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

*The Records of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. Vol. ii. With an introduction 
by William Fowler Carter. Publications of the Dugdale Society, Vol. vii. 
92x62. Pp. xxviii+169. London: Milford, 1928. 

*British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Volume v. Sweden, 1727-1789. 
Edited for the Royal Historical Society by James Frederick Chance. 8}x6}. 
Pp. xxvi+268. London: Royal Historical Society, 1928. 

*The Memoirs of Sir Daniel Fleming. Transcribed by R. E. Porter and edited by 
W. G. Collingwood. 8}x5$. Pp. x+131. Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archaeological Society, Tract Series, no. xi. Kendal : Wilson, 
1928. 

*The Vita Wulfstani of William of Malmesbury, to which are added the extant 
abridgements of this work and the miracles and translation of St. Wulfstan. 
Edited for the Royal Historical Society by Reginald R. Darlington. 84x 6}. 
Pp. lii+204. London: Royal Historical Society, 1928. 

*Lineage of Gerald Dormer Fitzgerald Dillon. Folded broadside. 29x24. Privately 
printed, 1928. 

*Guide to the priory church of St. Peter, Dunstable. 84x5}. Pp.19. Dunstable 
Library and Museum Publications, no. 2. Dunstable, 1927. 6a. 

*The care of County muniments. By G. Herbert Fowler. 2nd edition. 84x 5}. 
Pp. xi+81. London: County Councils Association, 1928. 

*Scotland’s Royal Line: the tragic house of Stuart, with a personal biography of that 
hero of romance and misfortune Prince Charles Edward. By Grant R. Francis, 
F.S.A. 83x53. Pp. xiv+350. London: Murray, 1928. 21s. 

*Laurence Echard, M.A., F.S.A., author and archdeacon. By Richard W. Goulding, 
FS.A.. 73x5. Pp. x0.- np. n.d. 

*Yorkshire charters from the Lindsay Collection. Translations and Notes by 
T. Walter Hall, F.R.Hist.S.  10}x7. Pp. viiit+27. Sheffield: printed for 
private circulation only, 1928. 
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*The Voyage of Hanno. By Rendel Harris. Woodbrooke Essays, no. 18. 9}x6}. 
Pp. 34. Cambridge: Heffer, 1928. 3s. 

*Watling Street. By Rendel Harris. Woodbrooke Essays, no.17. 9}x6. Pp. zo. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1928. 25. 

*Travels of Fray Sebastien Manrique 1629-1643. A translation of the Itinerario de 
las Missiones orientales, with introduction and notes by Lt.-Col. C. Eckford 
Luard, assisted by Father H. Hosten. In two volumes. Vol. ii: China, India, 
etc. 8}x5}. Pp. xiit+481. Hakluyt Society, vol. Ixi. Oxford, 1927. 

*Topografiska Stadsundersékningar. i. Séderképing. Av Erik Lundberg. 9} x6}. 
Pp. 62. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, 
Del 39:i. Stockholm, 1928. 

*Life and Work of the People of England. A pictorial record from contemporary 
sources. By Dorothy Hartley and Margaret M. Elliot. The fourteenth century. 
The seventeenth century. 93x64. Each pp. 38, with 49 plates. London: 
Batsford, 1928. 45. 6d. each. 

*The Victoria History of the County of Durham. Edited by William Page, F.S.A. 
Vol. iii. ‘12x8}. Pp. xvi+376. London: St. Catherine Press, 1928. 

*Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme. By T. Pape, M.A., F.S.A. 9x54. Pp. viii+ 
221. Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 1928. 125. 6d. 

*The churchwardens’ presentments in the Oxfordshire Peculiars of Dorchester, Thame, 
and Banbury. Edited by Sidney A. Peyton. 9}x6}. Pp. lxxv+350. Oxford- 
shire Record Society Series, vol. x. 1928. 

*The Latin Kings of Jerusalem, 1099-1291. Chart Pedigree. Compiled and arranged 
by H. Pirie-Gordon, D.S.C., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A. n.p. n.d. 

*Oxford in 1710 from the Travels of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach. Edited by 
W. H. Quarrell, M.A., and W. J. C. Quarrell, M.A. 84x54. Pp. vii+70. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1928. ° 5s. 

*Some Historical Essays chiefly relating to Norfolk. By Walter Rye. Part vi. 
94x6. Pp. 421-63. Norwich: Hunt, 1928. 55. 

*The Prisoners of the ’45. Edited from the State Papers by Sir Bruce Gordon Seton, 
Bt., of Abercorn, C.B., and Jean Gordon Arnot. Vol.i. 82x53. Pp. xx+ 
348. Publications of the Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol. xiii. Edin- 
burgh, 1928. 

*Some Account of the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn. By Sir John W. Simpson, K.B.E. 
82x5}. Pp. go. Brighton: The Dolphin Press, 1928. 8s. 6d. 

*An Index to the Wills and Administrations (including the * Infra’ Wills) now pre- 
served in the Probate Registry, at Chester, for the years 1811-1820, both 
inclusive. Part II, M to Z. Edited by William Asheton Tonge. 84x 5}. 
Pp. viii+234. Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 79. 1928. 

*The House of Whitelaw: a short history from A.D. 1400 to A.D. 1900. By 
H. Vincent Whitelaw. 83x53. Pp.xii+206. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, 1928. 
215. 

*Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An inventory of the 
historical monuments in London. Vol. iii: Roman London. 10#x84. Pp. xxi+ 
207. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1928. 18s. 

*Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the manuscripts of the late Reginald 
Rawdon Hastings, Esq., of the Manor House, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Vol. i. 
9x6. Pp. xviii+548. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
1928. 10s. 6d. 

*Index of the original documents of the Consistory Court of York, A.D. 1247 to 
A.D. 1658, and also of the Probate and Administration Acts in the Court of the 
Dean of York, A.D. 1604 to A.D. 1722. 9x5%. Pp. xii+80. Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, Record Series, Vol. 73. 1928. 


Indian Archaeology. 
*University of Mysore. Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 
for the year 1927 with the Government review thereon. 13}x8}. Pp. iv+ 
64+16. Bangalore, 1928. . 
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*Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st March 1927. 
134x8}. Pp. iit+120. Madras, 1928. Rs. 2.14. 
*Romantic Tales from the Punjab, with Indian Nights’ Entertainments. Collected and 
edited from original sources by the Rev. Charles Swynnerton, F.S.A. Vol. i 
74x4}. Pp. xvi+353. Oxford University Press; London: 


of a new reissue. 
Milford, 1928. 

*Epigraphia Birmanica. M6n Inscriptions. Section II, The medieval Mon Records. 
No. xii, The inscriptions of the Kalyanisima, Pegu. By C. O. Blagden. 
11x8}. Pp. iv+75-290, with a portfolio of plates. Archaeological Survey of 

Burma, vol. iii, part ii. Rangoon, 1928. Rs. 5 = 7s. 6d. 

*Annual Report on |the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon for 1926-27. 12}x8. 
Pp. 10. Colombo, 1928. 40 cents. 

Liturgiology. 

.*The Ordinale and Customary of the Benedictine nuns of Barking abbey (University 

’ College, Oxford, MS. 169). Edited by J. B. L. Tolhurst. Volume ii, 

Sanctorale.' Notes by Dame Laurentia McLachlan, O.S.B. 8%x5}. Pp. iv+ 

165-390. Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 66. London, 1928. 

Monastic. 

*Hayles and Beaulieu: a brief history and guide to Hayles Abbey, a daughter-house 
of Beaulieu. By Sir James K. Fowler. 74x43. Pp. x+84. London: 
Heinemann, 1928. 6s. 

*Le Speculum Perfectionis ou Mémoires de Frére Léon sur la seconde partie de la vie 

de Saint Frangois d’Assise. Tome I, Texte Latin. Préparé par Paul Sabatier. 

83x5}. Pp. xxxii+350. British Society of Franciscan Studies, vol. xiii. 
Manchester: University Press, 1925. 

*Fratris Rogeri Bacon De Retardatione accidentium senectutis cum aliis opusculis de 
rebus medicinalibus. Nunc primum ediderunt A. G. Little, E. Withington. 

8x5}. Pp. xliv+224. British Society of Franciscan Studies, vol. xiv. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1928. 


Av Carl M. First. 9$x6}. Pp. 58. 


Monuments. 
*Birger Jarls Grav i Varnhems Klosterkyrka. 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar. Del 38: ii. 


Stockholm, 1928. 


Music. 
*La Masica de la Jota Aragonesa. Ensayo histérico por Julian Ribera y Tarrago. 
Madrid: Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, 1928. 


Pp. vi+164. 


9x6. 
By Edgar Rogers. Numismatic 


Numismatics. 
*The Second and Third Seleucid coinage of Tyre. 
64x4}. Pp. iv+33. New York: American 


Notes and Monographs, no. 34. 
Numismatic Society, 1927. 

*Bedfordshire seventeenth-century tokens. By Joseph Hight Blundell. 
9x6. Pp. 67. Printed for the author, 1928. 


New edition. 


Plate. 
*Catalogue of a loan collection of silver plate belonging to the Colleges of the 
University of Oxford. November 1928. 8}x6}. Pp. xii+80. Oxford: at 

tos. 6d. 


the Clarendon Press, 1928. 
By 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 
*The Art of the Cave dweller: a study of the earliest artistic activities of man. 
G. Baldwin Brown. 8}x53. Pp. xix+280. London: Murray, 1928. 185. 
*South Africa’s past in stone and paint. By M. C. Burkitt, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. 
84x52. Pp. xiv+183. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1928. 125. 6d. 
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*The Most Ancient East. The oriental prelude to European Prehistory. By V. 
Gordon Childe. 84x5}. Pp. xvit+258. London: Kegan Paul, 1928. 15s. 

*Gotlands Bronsalder. Av Harald Hansson. 9$x6}. Pp. 156, with 55 plates. 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar. Del 37: i. 
Stockholm, 1927. 

*Dacia. An outline of the early civilizations of the Carpatho-Danubian countries. 


By Vasile Parvan. 7}$x5. Pp. xi+216. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1928. 75. 6d. 


Religion. 


*Sibyls and Seers : a survey of some ancient theories of revelation and inspiration. By 
Edwyn Bevan 7}x5. Pp. 189. London: Allen and Unwin, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

*L’Inchinato di Tivoli. Note Storico-Artistiche. 94x6%. Pp. 16. Reprint Studi 
Storici e Archeologici di Tivoli e Regione, 1928. Tivoli, 1928. 


Roman Archaeology. 
*Map of Roman Britain on the scale of 1 : 1,000,000. Second edition. Southampton : 
Ordnance Survey, 1928. 45. 
*Roman Malton and District. Report no. 1. The Roman pottery at Crambeck, 
Castle Howard. By Philip Corder. 9$x6. Pp. 45. Published by the Roman 


Antiquities Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society. York: 
Sessions, 1928. 55. 


Scandinavian Archaeology. 


*La Nécropole de Vendel. Explorée par Hjalmar Stolpe, décrite par Hjalmar Stolpe 
et T. J. Arne, dessins tracés par O. Sérling. 12%x10. Pp. iv+64, with 53 
plates. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitetsakademien. Monografiserien, 
no. 17. Stockholm, 1927. 


Textiles. 


*Victoria and Albert Museum. A Picture-book of English embroideries : part iii, 
* Georgian. 7}x5. Pp. 24. London: Stationery Office,1928. 6d. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday 18th October, 1928: Col. J. W. R. Parker, C.B., Vice- 4 
President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Charles ffoulkes, F.S.A., read a paper on the Craft of the : 


Armourer. 


Thursday, 25th October 1928. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, ¥ 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 3 
A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, F.S.A., % 
for his gift of the Catalogue of Chinese, Corean, and Siamese paintings = 
in his collection. 


Mr. M. C. Burkitt, F.S.A., read a paper on Some Rock-engravings in ’ 
the Maritime Alps. 


Thursday, Ist November 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 7 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. ‘ 
Mr. C. A. R. Radford was admitted a Fellow. 4 
Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A., read a paper on the Seven Sacra- 7 
ments composition in English medieval art. 


Thursday, 8th November 1928. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, | 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 4 
Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, F.S.A., Mr. E. E. Dixon, and Mr. J. Reid Moir, 
read a paper on North-West Ireland and its occupation by Lower Palaeo- | 
lithic man. 


Thursday, 15th November 1928. ‘The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, % 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 4 
A special vote of thanks was returned to Sir Hercules Read, Hon. V.-P., | 
for his gift of £100 to the Research Fund. E 
Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake, F.S.A., read a paper on Early London § 
Fire appliances. 


Thursday, 22nd November 1928. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, : 
K.T., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Dr. A. W. Brégger, Hon. F.S.A., read a paper on the Norse archaeology 7 
of Scotland. 








